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F YOU would know how gen- 

erally useful salt can be around 
the home and farm, write today 
for the booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt.” We 
venture to say it suggests many, 
that are entirely new to you. 

Besides, it answers every ques- 
tion you may have about salt. Is 
Diamond Crystal different from 
ordinary salt? Is there an advan- 
tage in its flaky, snow-whiteness? 
When is salt mild to the taste and 
what effect has that on food? All 
these — and many more — ques- 
tions can be answered and proved 
by reading this booklet. We shall 
be glad to send a copy to you. 

Diamond Crystal is a pure, 
mild salt. It dissolves easily and 
blends readily with food. It em- 
phasizes food flavors and does 
not obscure them. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for table 
and for cooking, for livestock, for 
curing meats, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thaté alt Satt-” 
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Free! 


Use the coupon below for your copy 
of interesting booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt,” and generous 
sample package. No cost or obligation 
to you. 





Dramonpb Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 879 St. Clair, Michi 

Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 
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PAVING THE Most corn belt farmers 


FEEDLOT did enough wading in 
muddy feed lots last spring to think quite 
seriously of putting in some concrete. 
The article on page 3 gives the experi- 
ences of a number of Iowa farmers in this 
field. 


ALONG THE Secretary Hoover makes 
MISSISSIPPI some interesting points in 
a report on the flood situation that seems 
to show that the administration policy 
is falling short of what ought to be done. 
Read the editorial on page 5. 


VISITS IN THE 
COUNTRY the 


More observations in 
field, this time on 
the time of oats seeding, the use of fur- 
row openers on corn planters and the 
disking of blue grass. See page 6. 


CREAMERY Iowa association records 
STANDARDS give a chance for different 
creameries to see how they check with 
the average and the best. Read “Notes 
on Co-Operation” on page 


FOR THE 
FARM HOME 


Some more good com- 
ments on house planning 


and improvement are given on page 8. 

Of especial interest is the letter com- 

menting on the plan presented on the 

Farm Home page a month ago. 

LAMB FEEDERS We want some ex- 
ATTENTION perience stories on 

lamb feeding from our readers. The edi- 


torial on page 4 gives the details. 


MARCHING THRU Here is another of 

GEORGIA Flood’s stories. He 
that he saw no statues to Gen- 
in Georgia. The story is 


reports 
eral Sherman 
on page 7. 


MORE THIEVES Law enforcement offi- 

ARE JAILED cials in northeastern 
Iowa have been making a clean-up on 
poultry thieves. The story on page 7 
tells about it and about the payment of 
Wallaces’ Farmer rewards. 


THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT 
school child that 
Department every 


Have you been noticing 
the articles on the pre- 
have run in the Home 
two weeks? There is 
one this week on page 11. The Garden 
club gets the bulk of the space on the 
main Home page on 12, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Mr. J. P. Wallace's 
SE 


CTION Message is on page 
13, and the current installment of The 
Adventures of the Brown Family starts 
on the same page. The Girls Four-H 


club news will be found on page 14 and 
the Lone Scout items on page 15. 


AGRICULTURE How does the amount 
AND INDUSTRY of money invested in 
agriculture compare with the amount in- 
vested in industry? How do the returns 
compare? The editorial on page 4 dis- 
cusses these points. 





HE DOES NOT REPRESENT 
WALLACES’ FARMER 


A Service Bureau member in western 

Towa writes us: 

“Yesterday. forenoon there came a man 
to our front door giving his name as 
Dunlap of Ida Grove, Iowa, claiming to 
be representing Wallaces’ Farmer and 
desiring to investigate and treat any 
disease or malady in the poultry flock. 
He stated there was one of these men 
in each county and this service was free 
of charge to Wallaces’ Farmer subscrib- 
ers. 

“Now we have not seen anything of 
this nature in your paper, but we would 
like to get the right opinion of this man 
relative to the poultry flock, whether it 
would be justifiable to introduce him to 
the flock or perchance he be one of the 
‘ten thousand’ fakers roaming the coun- 
ay.” 

Wallaces’ farmer does not have anyone 
out doing this or any other work in poul- 
try flocks. When an agent pulls this on 
you, call the sheriff. We will do the rest. 

Anyone who comes from our offices for 
any purpose carries credentials and will 
be glad to show them on request. 

Peddlers who resort to such tactics to 
get your business are the kind to be- 
ware of, 
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QUALITY 


SPICES 
—_ a BIG 
ae 


Pure selected spices are most im- 
portant to the flavor of your pickles, 
tomato sauces, Chili Sauce—in fact, 
the spicing is the most important part 
in their making. Demand Tone’s 
Quality Spices. They are the best ob- 
tainable, the world over. 
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Healthy ho 
d to your bank 


You are assured of additional hog profits if you give the 

pigs the attention they need. Keep the dangers of Hog- 

i Cholera from them by the use of a recognized product. 

| SIOUX FALLS SERUM AND VIRUS, made from Hardy 

Northern hogs, are reliable products, which if 

properly administered will help you to get your 

hogs to market in the best of condition, and add 
dollars to your bank account, 












CONSULT your VETERINARIAN as to 
the proper time to vaccinate, AND 


Ask Him About Sioux 
Falls Products 
SIOUX FALLS SERUM 
AND VIRUS 
























































Sold under this pledge 


where you See the Red Disc Sign 
























whom you can make the purchase. 


SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms. advertising 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 





in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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qt GETTING FEED LOTS OUT OF THE MUD 


Concrete Paving for Yards Has Proved Profitable on Corn Belt Farms 


the mud up to their ankles or deeper for 

‘two months this spring are thinking seri- 
ously of paving their feed lots this summer. A 
number of questions are being debated. 

Is conerete paving for part or all of the feed 
yards the best way out of mud and manure? If 
paving is the best way, can we afford to do it? 
Will the better gains made by fattening cattle, 
the saving of feed for hogs, and the improved 
appearance of the steers when marketed jus- 
tify the cost? Or in the case of dairy herds, 
will the larger milk flow and the cleaner milk 
make paved yards a paying investment? Will 
the same outlay pay for itself in the purebred 
beef or baby beef herd ? 

In my trips over the country this summer, 
wherever possible I have been visiting men 
who have paved their yards. From these visits 
and from previous experience, it seems to me 
that if cattle are handled in any considerable 
number, paving is not only a great convenience 
to the farm operator, but an investment that 
will pay good dividends. 

George Morse, who owns a large farm in Iowa 
county, has a feed lot with 


Cras: belt farmers who waded around in 
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By Jay Whitson 


paved. The bulk of it has been down ten years 
or thereabouts. Some in one of the hog pens 
was nearly twenty years old. Some of this was 
broken up rather badly. It was laid, as much 
concrete was at that time, with a top layer 
of an inch or more very rich in cement and the 
other four or five inches poor in cement, Roe 
Hemingway, of Cedar county, called my atten- 
tion to some made the same way that had bro- 
ken up. He had a large feeding platform down 
ten years in the same yard in perfect condi- 
tion. ; 

In all, I visited eight farms having exten- 
sive outside paving. Manure spreaders, loaded 
grain wagons and large numbers of cattle had 
moved over them regularly for ten years or 
more. Threshing outfits and silo filling ma- 
chinery had been operated yearly on several 
of these. The conerete was four and one-half 
to five inches thick and laid directly on the 
soil in every case. Most of the concrete was 
one part cement to five parts sand or gravel or 
both, the same strength for the full depth. 


haps, if both are dry and smooth, the cattle 
prefer to lie on the ground, but it is rarely 
both in the yard, so they generally prefer to 
lie on the conerete even in good weather, and 
in muddy weather always.’’ I believe this ex- 
perience is rather common. 

Paving open sheds or that part of the barn 
used by the eattle or by eattle and hogs both, 
has been done on many farms where no paving 
has been put down in the open yard or lot. It 
is the first step in making our cattle yards 
better places in which to keep our eattle and 
the hogs that pick up after them. Those who 
have not gone this far in yard improvement 
should at least consider it before the season 
of mud is with us. 

But more than paving of that part of the 
yard under roof should be the aim on most 
corn belt farms where cattle are handled in 
considerable numbers. If a program of paving 
a large part of the yard surface or the whole 
yard can not be carried out, there are certain 
parts of the yard that should be paved if at 
all possible. First in importance in a partial 
paving program is getting the tank or waterer 
out of the mud. And the pav- 





18,000 square feet of it paved. 
The concrete has been down ten 
years or more. Part of the pav- 
ing is in sheds, but the bulk of 
it is outside on sloping ground. 
This paving, which is a part 
of one of the largest feeding 
plants in that section of Iowa, 
has paid for itself every two 
or three years, in the opinion 
of Mr. Morse and his sons, who 
operate the farm. And con- 
crete paving isn’t cheap when 
the sand and gravel have to be 
shipped in by railroad and 
hauled seven miles to the farm, 
as was done to pave this farm. 


Better Than Sheds 


Mr. Morse voiced the opinion 
of every man that I visited 
who had used concrete paving 
in feed lots, when he said, ‘‘A 
good floor kept reasonably 
clean of manure, is of even more importance in 
cattle feeding than big barns or sheds to pro- 
tect the cattle from cold and storms.’’ 

He also called my attention to the fact that 

conerete paving was ideal for use on sloping 
ground. In fact, he considered the ideal feed 
lot for paving was a slope with a level stretch 
at the lower edge. On such a slope the manure 
moves down grade and never accumulates to 
any great depth on the slope. The manure 
accumulates on the nearly level paving at the 
bottom of the slope, to a depth of two feet or 
more, in Mr. Morse’s feed lot. It is retained 
here by a concrete wall at the lowest part of 
the yard. 

Not only do the cattle gain more rapidly, 
keep free from manure and avold sore feet, and 
the hogs get more from the waste, but less ma- 
nure is carried away by storms. To dig up 
and load the dry, hard mixture of soil and ma- 
nure found in the ordinary cattle yard in late 
summer is a hard job, both on back and ma- 
nure fork handles. Loading the manure off 
concrete isn’t half the work or effort. 

Another farm in Iowa county having ap- 
proximately as much. conerete paving as the 
Morse farm, is the one operated by Schafbuch 
Bros. Most of the cattle and hog yards are 
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Paved feedlot on the Schafbuch farm in Iowa county 


Seven out of eight emphasized the necessity 
of mixing concrete the same strength for the 
full depth. Each cited instances on his own or 
adjoining farms where concrete put on in 
two layers, one rich and one poor, didn’t last. 
Altho this method of two layers was generally 
recommended in the days of the early use of 
concrete on farms, it has commonly failed and 
should not be used for yard paving, All of 
these feeding floors of uniform mixture were 
in excellent condition, altho no special care 
had been taken in preparing the ground be- 
neath, except removing all manure and level- 
ing up and filling when necessary. 

If the feed lot is level or nearly so, it is 
probably advisable to lay the paving on at least 
two levels. This will allow the manure to be 
worked off the higher portions by the livestock 
or it can be readily moved by road drag or 
shovels when it can not be hauled directly to 
the field. 

When Frank T. Clampitt, of Hardin county, 
Towa, paved the yard on his farm used by the 
Shorthorn cow herd, a portion of the yard was 
left unpaved, at least partly because ‘‘cattle 
don’t like to lie down on concrete.’’ It seemed 
the sensible thing to do. In talking about the 
matter this summer, Roy Clampitt said: ‘‘ Per- 


ine that is done around the 
tank should not be of stingy 


proportions. Make the plat- 
form large enough that the 


steers will not erowd one an- 
other off the concrete in their 
efforts to get to the water. 


Make Platforms Large 


Next comes a platform on 
which to locate the feeders 
and the feed troughs. It is 
important that this platform 
be constructed of sufficient 
width to do more than merely 
allow the steers to stand out 
of the mud while they are eat- 
ing. To prove satisfactory, it 
should allow double standing 
room on each side of the feed- 
ers. Paying outside the barns 
and sheds and around the hay 
and roughage racks is next in 
value in most cattle yards. 

Last spring I heard of grown hogs that were 
mired down in feed lots, and teams that were 
stuck with empty wagons, and tarks that eould 
not be reached by the steers. Cattle lived with 
their feet down in the mud so long that infee- 
tion broke out around their hoofs, resulting 
in a loss of gain in weight and necessitating 
expense for veterinary care, and hundreds of 
droves of cattle had to be turned out into the 
fields until the condition of the yards had 
improved. 

Several of the co-operative creameries re- 
ported a lowering in the quality of the cream 
received, due to the impossibility of keeping 
the cows clean when the yards were at least 
a foot deep in mud very generally. 

The weather conditions which prevailed last 
spring made the yards worse than is usuallv 
the case, but every winter and spring brings 
muddy yards for at least a short time. Paving 
is the only practical method of solving the 
problem, I believe. It pays. Unlike a barn 
or a waterworks system, that must be built 
all at one time in order to be done econom- 
ieally, paving ean be put down a small amount 
each vear over aS many years as seems to be 
advisable, without waste or tying up capital 
without getting returns. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN AGRICUL- 
TURE AND INDUSTRY 
JN 1920, there was about eighty billion dol- 
lars invested in agriculture as compared with 
about ninety-cight billion invested in corpora- 
tions. Today the investment in agriculture 
has declined to a little less than sixty billion, 
whereas the investment in corporations has in- 
creased to more than one hundred and thirty 
billion. Before the war there was evidently 
more capital investment in agriculture than 
there was in corporate industry, Today there 
is more than twice as much eapital represented 
by corporate industry as by agriculture, and 
the disparity is increasing right along. 

In recent vears, corporate industry has been 
making profits of from_10 to 12 per eent on 
the average, even after allowing its labor wages 
of more than twice what the same labor re- 
ceived before the war. Agriculture, on the oth- 
er hand, has been making returns to the farm- 
ers on invested capital of around 3 per cent 
after allowing the farmer and his hired hands 
‘wages only 60 per cent greater than they re- 
ceived before the war. 

At the present rate of growth, the day may 
s00n come when we shall have over two hun- 
dred billion dollars invested in eorperate in- 
dustry. It seems that the typical method of 
industry is to declare about one-half of its 
profits in dividends and use the other one-half 
to put back in the business. When we have 
two hundred billion dollars in corporate in- 
dustry, will it be possible to earn profits of 
twenty billion a year? Is it not likely that the 
day will come when eapital invested in car- 
porations will cease bringing in average re- 
turns of better than 10 per cent? If it should 
happen fifteen years hence that the capital in- 
vestment in industry were twice as great as to- 
day and the net profits were less than 4 per 
cent, then industry would begin to know how 
the farmers feel today. 

One way for agriculture to make as great a 
return on its capital investment as industry 
today would be to cut agricultural capital down 
to twenty billion, which would be about one- 
third of what it is today and about one-fourth 
of what it was in 1920. If agrienlture were to 
pay its labor as much above pre-war as indus- 


try is paying its labor, it would be necessary, 
in order for agriculture to show the same kind 
of return on its investment as industry, to eut 
the capital investment down to ten or fifteen 
billion. 

Sooner or later matters will adjust them- 
selves, but we are all wondering just how the 
adjustment will be made. Is it 
long-time welfare of the nation for corporate 


good for the 


capital to inerease at its present rate and for 
agricultural capital to continue to decline ? 





LAMB FEEDING ESSAY CONTEST 


AMB feeding has made good money for most 

“ Towa feeders during recent years. There is 
a chance that the will be overdone 
during the next three or four years, Never- 
theless, there is more interest in lamb feeding 
right now than there has been in the past, and 
it is especially important that Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers know something about the best ways 
of handling lambs. We are, therefore, announe- 
ing two lamb feeding essay contests. 

The one contest is to deal with lambs which 
are bought in the late summer or early fall 
and marketed before the middle of December. 
The other contest is to deal with lambs which 
are purchased in the fall or early winter and 
marketed during the late winter or early 
spring. Tell about the market you buy the 
lambs on and what kind of lambs you like. 
What is the best weight? Do you prefer Colo- 
rado, Idaho or southwestern lambs? Do you 
buy in single deck earload lots or double deck? 
Where do you buy them, in stoekyards or di- 
rect? If you depend on forage in the corn 
field, how many lambs do you turn in per 
acre? How do you start the lambs on feed? 
About what daily gains do you get? About 
what margin do you ordinarily have to have 
between the buying price and selling price with 
grain prices as they usually prevail? 

In each of these contests, we are offering 
prizes of $5, $3 and $2. Letters on corn field 
feeding should be in this office by August 16. 
Letters on yard feeding must be in by Sep- 


business 


tember 15. 





THE JOURNEY OF DELIGHT 
WE NEVER see a ear, loaded down with 

bedding and camping gear, and with a 
farm family inside, that we do not recall the 
Iowa farm woman who got her trip finally 
after five years. She had wanted to go on a 
camping trip ever since they got their ear. She 
wanted to see the Minnesota lakes she had read 
about; she wanted to have some new experi- 
ences to think about and some beautiful places 
to remember as she worked about the farm. 

One of the children was ailing one summer; 
the next summer the farm work pressed hard 
all season—they couldn’t get away. Another 
time a long rainy spell came at the only time 
they were able to go. Then the next year, they 
actually got ready to start, goods loaded, a man 
to look after the stock. A few miles from home 
the car broke down. It was a bad breakdown. 
It took several days and quite a bit of money 
to get it fixed. They had only had a week to 
spare anyway; they decided to go the next 
year. 

Finally, the next season they were off, not 
for two weeks as she had hoped, only for a little 
over a week. There were three children to look 
after ; housekeeping on the run, with little folks, 
is hard work. We know it is; we didn’t learn 
it from her. What she talked about when she 
came back was the friendly folks she met along 
the road, the hills and timber in the country 
they drove thru, and the beauty of the lakes 
she had longed for. 

We gathered, quite indirectly, that it had 
rained quite a bit, that there had been some 
trouble with the ear; the trip back had been 


hurried, and the stay at the lakes had been 
short. But she came back happy; she had re- 
freshed her spirit ; she told us she would always 
see those quiet lake waters, with the clouds re- 
flected in them, and the dark border of the for- 
est around them. Her mind was full of de- 
lights to be counted over. Not the least of these 
was the fresh attraction of home when they 
came back to it; it had acquired a pleasantly 
strange air; for, the first time in years she 
looked at it with new eyes and loved it more 
than ever. 

We hope she is getting a trip this summer, 
that the lakes are beautiful for her and the 
roads smooth. It pleases us to think that every 
touring car we meet may hold her, or one of 
her sisters, off to find beauty and strangeness 
and delight by way of the automobile and the 
tourist camp. 





WELCOME TO SECRETARY JARDINE 


AST Monday, Secretary Jardine told the 
Country Life Conference in Michigan: 

“*T have had a great deal to say in the past, 
and I shall have more to say in the future, re- 
garding the necessity of gaining for agricul- 
ture its proper economic status, its proper 
share in our national income.”’ 

Later on in his speech he spoke of the neces- 
sity for a fuller and richer life on the farm, 
of the necessity for equiping country life with 
the institutions of health, culture, education, 
and entertainment. All of this is fine. We 
shall be glad to welcome Secretary Jardine to 
the ranks of those who are fighting to get a 
fair share in the national income for farmers 
so that they can lead a life which is relatively 
as attractive as that led by the people in the 
cities and towns. Now that the seeretary ree- 
ognizes the objective clearly, we trust that he 
will start to working hard on a method of at- 
taining it. We hope that he has something 
better to offer the corn belt farmer than gen- 
eralities concerning the beauties of co-opera- 
tion. 





NOTHING STAYS PUT FOR GOOD 

WHENEVER anybody says, ‘‘This is the 

way things are and this is the way they 
are always going to stay,’’ we like to pull out 
some of the statements of this sort that were 
made back seventy years ago when the state 
of Iowa was being settled up. An article in the 
Palimpsest, in discussing the argument on the 
location of the state capital, quotes the Iowa 
City Standard as saying, in 1847, that: 

‘A very large portion of the country lying 
west of the Des Moines and its tributaries is a. 
barren waste, destitute of timber, made up of 
lakes, marshes and sand-hills, incapable of be- 
ing inhabited ; so that the weight of population 
for a long time to come at least, if not forever, 
must preponderate in favor of that portion of 
the state in the more immediate vicinity of the 
Mississippi river, which is now and always 
must be by far the most important border of 
the state of Iowa.’’ 

Say this over to yourself when you are in- 
clined to take this 1847 attitude in regard to 
events and tendencies of the present day. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


RY weather worried farmers in the west- 

ern corn belt for the first three weeks of 
July. Iowa and Nebraska got hardly more 
than half the normal rainfall for the period, 
while Missouri and Kansas had slighter defi- 
ciencies. In the eastern half, Ohio and Illinois 
had good rains, but Indiana fell a little short 
of the normal figure. The weather was a 
little cooler than average every place except 
Nebraska, where temperature figures averaged 
one degree higher than usual. 
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ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI 


YOME time ago we called attention to news- 

paper stories that farmers in the flood area 
were to be relieved by the establishment of cor- 
porations which would lend them money at the 
usual rates, and suggested that this plan fell 
a good deal short of what was desirable and 
necessary for a bunch of folks who had lost 
Secretary Hoover, 





pretty nearly everything. 
in a letter to us, points out that these emer- 
ceney loan corporations were not intended to 
substitute for aid to the destitute, but were in- 
tended to provide credit on fairly easy terms 
to large plantation owners and to industries 
in the flooded area, 

He goes on to say: ‘‘Every flood victim has 
been fed, clothed, and, upon return home, is 
being supplied with seed, implements and ani- 
mals where necessary.’’ And further: ‘‘I 
might add that the charitable rehabilitation 
work has been made to cover entirely the needs 
of all small land owners and home owners, that 
is, holders of less than 200 aeres; and that all 
tenants in town or country have been supplied 
with food and feed supplies for an_ initial 
period of three weeks after returning to their 
homes; and, in eases of farmers with seed, with 
a minimum of animals and agricultural imple- 
And we are in course of rebuilding 


? 


ments. 
and repairing destroyed houses.’ 

In an official statement issued to the press 
the other day, Secretary Hoover said that 
county committees are furnishing seed, house- 
hold goods, implements, work animals, cattle 
and chickens, and are repairing buildings and 
constructing small houses. ‘‘These services are 
given to the destitute only and are based upon 
needs for return to self-support and not upon 
loss.” 

Of one hundred flooded counties in the val- 
ley, fiftv-nine are far enough out of the water 
for rehabilitation work to be fairly under way. 
Twenty-two more counties are mostly out of 
the water and probably can be taken eare of in 
the next few weeks. 

‘‘The remaining twenty counties are a most 
difficult problem. They are still largely under 
water, and due to its depth and the second 
flood, these counties will not be clear of water 
until it is too late for safe planting of normal 
crops. This means that harvest results will be 
most uncertain. We have set aside funds that 
will cover the necessities of these twenty coun- 
ties until the end of October next, when the 
result of the harvest will be known. It will then 
be necessary to entirely review their situation. 
Taking the valley as a whole, approximately 
3,500,000 aeres of crops were originally flood- 
ed out. Of this area, roughly 1,300,000 acres, 
mostly in these twenty counties, will be plant- 
ed so late as to be doubtful in result. There is 
likely to be an army of difficulties in some of 
these counties even beyond winter food, such 
as inability to meet levee and’ other taxes and 
interest on mortgages.’’ 

In this deseription we would like to eall at- 
tention to two phrases—the first, ‘‘with the 
minimum of animals and agricultural imple- 
ments,’’ and the second, ‘‘We have set .aside 
‘unds to cover the necessities of these twenty 
‘ounties until the end of October next.’’ 

The work of the Red’Cross and of the forces 
of the federal government under Secretary 
lloover has been excellent and has held down 
the loss of life in the territory. These forces 
are apparently able to see to it that nobody in 
the district starves to death, at least until next 
winter. We want to point out again, however, 
that in-a national disaster like this, the country 
owes something more to the flood victims than a 
‘‘minimum’’ of the tools with which they may 
be able barely to support life, and more than a 
rather vague promise to look after them next 
winter if crops fail to come thru. Unless more 


funds are secured and fairly promptly, the 
suffering in the flood area during the coming 
winter is likely to be worse than the suffering 
when the flood was at its height. 

We believe that Secretary Hoover appreci- 
ates this, altho the political situation has made 
it impossible for him to do more than suggest 
it. We understand that he is svon to have a 
conference with President Coolidge on the fur- 
ther needs of the flooded country. Perhaps 
after that we may hope for the ealling of a 
special session and for a decision on the part 
of the president to advocate the use of the 
federal surplus to help out the folks in the 
south instead of to help out the big income tax- 
payers who are asking for rebates. 





PIGS SAVED PER LITTER 


CCORDING to the post office survey, Iowa 

farmers this past vear have saved 5.3 pigs 
per litter. Only Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Louisiana are worse than we. New York saved 
an average of 7 pigs, and the nine north Atlan- 
tie states have a record of 6.6. Of course, it 
is true that the Iowa farmer with ten sows 
ean’t give as good care as a New York farmer 
with one or two sows. Another explanation is 
the fact that the Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota farmers get from 80 to 90 per cent of 
their pigs from gilts, whereas, in the north At- 
lantie states more than 70 per cent of the pigs 
come from old sows. When this is taken into 
account, it may be that the efficiency of our 
method of producing pigs in spite of the small 
number saved per litter is not much different 
from the north Atlantic states. 

We have great respect for the man who keeps 
ten sows or more and who as an average of five 
years has saved more than seven pigs per litter. 
There are too many farmers who save on .the 
average only about four pigs per litter. If the 
McLean county system is as good as every one 
thinks, it ought to be possible in Iowa during 
the next five years to raise our litter averages 
to over six except in years with bad spring 
weather, 





TROUBLE AHEAD IN DAIRYING 

PPARENTLY it is just a question of time 

until the dairy farmers of the United States 
meet many of the same problems which are now 
being faced by the wheat, corn, hog and cotton 
farmers. Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, is quoted as saying 
that the international trade in dairy products 
has inereased 40 per cent since before the war. 
Outside of the United States, dairy production 
has increased faster in recent years than popu- 
lation. Argentina, Australia, New Zealand are 
now exporting nearly three times as much as 
they did before the war, Northwestern Europe, 
which has the advantage of cheap labor and 
good pasture, has inereased its dairy produc- 
tion very rapidly during the past six years. 
Sooner or later, Mr. Tenny argues, this situa- 
tion will affect the dairy industry inside the 
United States in spite of our tariff. 

Word continues to come every’little while 
from Vermont, New York and other eastern 
states, to the effect that their dairvmen are 
worried about possible market milk competition 
from the west. When the ox of these eastern 
dairymen is gored, they forget about the beau- 
ties of the free play of the law of supply and 
demand and try to figure out different methods 
of erecting barriers against the western milk. 

Dairymen in both the east and the corn belt 
have been none too sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of the wheat, corn, hog and cotton farm- 
ers. For the time being they have isolated 
themselves from the world situation and from 
their fellow farmers with great success. If Mr. 
Tenny’s figures are correct, it would seem that 
they would not be able to do this so very much 





longer. It will be a fine thing when dairymen 
both in east and west realize their community 
of interest with other farmers. 








Odds and Ends 




















‘THE most interesting thing in bulletin 294 

of the Illinois station, which has just 
reached me from Urbana, is the high yielding 
power of the Illinois two-ear strain of corn 
under central Illinois conditions. AS an aver- 
age of eight years it is in first place with a 
yield of 5.4 bushels more per acre than Reid 
Yellow Dent. Its lead over Leaming and Sil- 
ver Mine has been 8.7 bushels per acre. The 
outstandingly good performance of this two- 
ear strain at Urbana has interested me espe- 
cially because the Illinois people were kind 
enough to send me a few ears of this strain 
eight years ago. 

Under Iowa conditions I have found that it 
produces two ears on about half the plants 
and that the ears average only about three- 
fourths as large as our big eared strains of 
Reid Yellow Dent. The ears are rather slen- 
der and the kernels are somewhat narrow and 
not so very deep. This Illinois two-ear strain 
has been developed from Leaming by selecting 
for two ears or more to the stalk for a period 
of about twenty years. Professor Hopkins, 
who started this two-ear strain, also was re- 
sponsible for a high-ear strain, a low-ear, a 
high-protein, a low-protein, a high-oil and a 
low-oil. All of these sorts have proved to be 
very poor in yielding power during the past 
ten years, most of them averaging at least ten 
bushels an acre below Reid Yellow Dent and 
fifteen bushels an acre below the Illinois two- 
ear. I am wondering if readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer might not find it interesting to write 
to W. L. Burlison of the Illinois Experiment 
Station at Urbana to see where they can buy 
a little seed of the Illinois two-ear. 

In northern Illinois they have never tried, 
so far as I know, the Illinois two-ear strain. 
The outstanding there is the Western 
Plowman, which has made a remarkable record 
during the past twenty yeas. Golden King 
seems to be just as good, but has not been tried 
out for as long a period of time. 

In southern Illinois the Reid Yellow Dent 
seems to do about as well as any except in the 
echinch bug districts, where it seems to be nee- 
essary to have varities with an exceptionally 
strong stalk and root system such as the Cham- 
pion White Pearl, Mohawk and Black Hawk. 
These sorts generally have a rather flinty 
kernel. 

I hope if the Illinois experiment station con- 
tinue to test out varieties that it will inelude 
the Krug in both northern and central Illinois. 
I doubt if it will yield any more than the Illi- 
nois two-ear strain, but it ought to average at 
least three bushels an acre better than Reid 
Yellow Dent. Of course the great trouble with 
variety tests of corn is that there is so much 
variation within the variety. Reid Yellow 
Dent doesn’t mean much any more because 
there are literally a thousand farmers’ strains 
of Reid Yellow Dent, some of which are possi- 
bly better than the Illinois two-ear and some of 
which are undoubtedly twenty bushels an acre 
worse. In any event our readers will find some 
points of interests in Bulletin 294 of the [h- 
nois Station. 


sort 





Every manly spirit that is crushed takes away 
just so much from the national life. Every victim 
of debauchery, of intemperance, of oppression, is 
just so much taken away from the strength of the 
nation, and so much added to its burden. When the 
moral character of a people is gone, the government 
is gone. A nation of liars and thieves can not enjoy 
any prosperity. These first principles of govern- 
ment are as old as society, and as lasting and wide 
as time—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Early and Late Oats Seeding—Disking Blue Grass 


Those who have studied the matter 
rather closely tell us that the earliest 
possible seeding date for oats is al- 
most always best for southern Iowa. 
There was no question about it being 

very much the 
best in 1927, both 
for the oats and 
clover seeded 
with it. 

I made a trip 
to Council Bluffs 
just as Oat har- 
vest was getting 
under way. I went 

m. thru five counties 

Jay Whitson in the third tier 

from the Missouri 

line and came back thru the. five in 
the next tier north. 

Whenever I saw an unusually good 
field of oats or one in which the clo- 
ver or red clover showed extra good 
growth, I would inquire about it if I 
could. Most of the oats in these coun- 
ties were seeded after April 17. 

However, of the 21 or 22 fields that 
I inquired about because of superior 
appearance, 14 fields were seeded the 
last days of March or first few in 
April. 

In Adair, Cass and Pottawattamie 
counties I walked thru fields part of 
which were seeded in March and the 
remainder about April 20. In each 
case the early seeding had longer 
straw, better heads, and was thicker, 
probably would yield one-fourth to 
one-third more grain and straw. 

The most striking difference was in 
the new seeding. The Adair county 
field was seeded to red clover—the 
early seeding was a good stand and 
six to eight inches high and of good 
color and looked vigorous in spite of 
very little rain for two months. The 
late seeding showed a scant stand of 
half-dead, weak looking red clover. 

The Cass county field was seeded 
to sweet clover. The field has slightly 
acid soil for the surface five or six 
inches. The early seeding showed an 
excellent stand about six inches high 
and of fair color and vigor. The late 
seeding showed practically no sweet 
clover. This farm had less than one 
inch of rain since the 20th of April 
until July 12. 

In Pottawattamie county on loess 
soil rich in lime, the sweet clover was 


18 inches high in some oats seeded 
March 30 or 31. I believe the oats 
would yield 45 or 50 bushels. The 
rains interfered here as elsewhere and 
a delay of three weeks occurred be- 
fore the field was finished. On simi- 
lar soil the late seeding was only 
five or six inches high and the stand 
rather thin in spots, tho of a good 
color and looking good enough to pro- 
duce a fair hay crop this fall and lots 
of pasture in 1928. 


That the use of a corn planter 
equipped with furrow-openers is of 
more importance in the production of 
corn efficientiy and eccnomically than 
the use of two-row cultivators is the 
beliei of manv farmers in western 
Iowa. 

Furrew-openers (a pair of disks on 
each planter runner) came into line 
ited use about 15 years ago in Potta- 
wattamie county. Their use has grad- 
ually :ncreased in Pottawattamie and 
the counties north along the Missouri 
river until 50 per cent is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount planted 
this way. 

During a recent visit to this area I 
quizzed every farmer I could as to the 
comparative value of furrow-openers 
and two-row cultivators. ‘There is no 
question in the minds of those who 
have used both on their farms as to 
which they would retain if they had 


tog discard one. The furrow-openers 


would te retained. With the scii and 
weather conditions that this region 
has, cultivating the corn is made much 
easier and takes less time. 

The corn is usually drilled when 
furrow openers are used. This and 
the fact that it is a little aeeper 
rooted helps the yield — especially 
when there is a moisture shortage. 

I am firmly of the belief that the 
use of furrow-openers will become 
rather general over most of the west 
half of Iowa in time. Unlike listing 
which tempts toward careless 
preparation, furrow-opener planting 
calls for perfect seed-bed preparation 
to make it really successful. 

Given this ideal seed-bed, a harrow 
is the best tool for tending until the 
corn is six or eight inches high. This 
makes more than three cultivations 
generally unnecessary and even the 
first is not hard or tedious work. 


one 


I walked over three bluegrass pas- 
tures recently that had been disked 
last spring. One was in Adair and 
two in Guthrie counties. They were 
the best pastures in their neighbor- 
hoods. The growth was thickest and 
the smallest percent of the grass 
brown and dry. The one in Adair 
county caught my attention as I drove 
by. On one side of a distinet line 
the grass was distinctly brown—on 
the other, green. I thought that one 














Sweet clover has 


increased bee-keeping in western Iowa 


was old bluegrass and the other re- 
cent seeding. I stopped and looked 
over the fence and could see that it 
was all bluegrass and that a disk had 
been used. 

The owner said he had planned to 
disk all of it, but didn’t get to it. He 
was rather glad he didn’t as he would 
not have known the increased feed 
that he got. He believed it easily 
doubled the pasture produced. When 
I saw it on July 10 the cattle would 
not graze on the undisked land, while 
on the disked land it was still fairly 
green. The field had been in pasture 
about 20 years. The operator disked 
it with a newly sharpened disk weight- 
ed down. 

In Guthrie I saw a pasture that had 
been down about 15 years that was 
disked twice—at right angles. On 
part of the field a mixture of alfalfa, 
sweet clover and alsike was seeded. 
A fair stand of the clovers was show- 
ing. The operator of the farm said 
the field produced two or three times 
as much as a similar field to which 
nothing was done this year. 


One of the by-products of extensive 
sweet clover growing in the counties 
bordering on the Missouri river in 
Iowa has been the large increase in 
bee-keeping and honey production. 

Recently I talked to a man who had 
kept bees for nearly 30 years. Sweet 
clover has been rathér common on 
his farm and adjoining farms for 
about 12 years. 

He says that he normally expects 
twice as large a surplus honey prod- 
uction per hive as. before sweet clover 
became common. In the good old days 
a failure to produce any surplus at 
all was not uncommon. There have 
been none of these during the last ten 
years. Neither is ill-flavored honey 
very common. 

A surplus production of at least 100 
pounds per swarm has been the least 
this man has got during the last eight 
years, and his average is about 150. 
He says he has done no better than 
five or six others in his township. 
Not only is the production per swarm 
greater, but more swarms are kept on 
the farms where some attention is 
given to bees and more are keeping 
bees. A half dozen or more are keep- 
ing bees to one 15 years ago. 


SOME NOTES ON CO-OPERATION 


HIS is a good time of year for 

creamery patrons and directors 
to check up on the business last sea- 
son and see how they compare with 
other creameries. Clyde Bechtelheim- 
er, of the Creamery Secretaries’ and 
Managers’ Association, Waterloo, has 
recently put out his annual report giv- 
ing a summary of the records of one 
hundred Iowa creameries. There is 
also just out a revised bulletin from 
Minnesota, “Judging Creamery Effi- 
ciency,” Bulletin 231. The standard 
given in these two reports afford op- 
portunity to see how one’s own cream- 
ery compares with the best and the 
worst in the two states. 

The easiest check, of course, is the 
volume and the manufacturing cost 
per pound. The Iowa record this year 
shows an average of around 340,000 
pounds of butterfat received. The av- 
erage manufacturing cost per pound 
of butter was 2.97 cents. The Minne- 
sota figures are for 1924, and show a 
cost that ranged from 2.73 cents to 
4.84 cents per pound. 

More important, of course, is the va- 
riation in cost according to the vol- 
ume of business handled. In the Iowa 
group, the creameries handling less 
than 100,000 pounds had an average 
manufacturing cost of 4.49 cents; 
those handling over 500,000 an average 
cost of 2.66 cents per pound. The 
Minnesota report shows for the first 


Creamery Standards—A New Journal of 
Co-operation 


class a cost of 4.84 and for the sec- 
ond 2.92 cents. The Iowa figures are 
a little lower, but there is some 
chance that the costs were not given 
quite as carefully in the case of the 
Iowa creameries as for those of Min- 
nesota. 


It may be worth checking up on 
one of the good creameries in the 
state, whose report has just come in, 
to see how it fits in on this scale. The 
co-operative creamery at Sibley, Iowa, 
finished its fourth year in 1926, with a 
total of 915,925 pounds of butterfat re- 
ceived that year. The average man- 
ufacturing cost was 1.8 cents, both of 
which figures put it in the high class. 
The Sibley creamery, incidentally, fur- 
nishes in itself a good example of the 
influence of volume on manufacturing 
costs. In 1923, handling less than half 
a million pounds, the cost was 3.3 
cents per pound. In 1926 the volume 
was about doubled and the manufac- 
turing cost pretty nearly cut in half. 

The price paid to the producers of 
butterfat at Sibley was not quite as 
high as in a few of the eastern Iowa 
creameries. This was probably due to 
the fact that the Sibley people are put 
to a considerable expense for hauling, 


singe their trucks go out as far as 
thirty miles. This is necessary to get 
the volume, since the territory around 
Sibley is not particularly a dairy sec- 
tion and the bulk of the herds are 
fairly small. Under these circum- 
stances the record of the association 
is particularly remarkable. 

It should be noted also that 775,000 
pounds of the butterfat received in 
1926 was from sweet cream. This 
would be a mighty good record for a 
creamery in a strong dairy section 
with a short haul. In territory that 
used to be purely a field for the cen- 
tralizers, it is a remarkable feat. A 
3-cents-a-pound premium is paid on 
sweet cream, and Manager Hein has 
stimulated the proper handling of 
cream by selling a carload of cooling 
tanks every year. 

The Sibley creamery, besides show- 
ing what a co-operative centralizer 
can do in getting volume and in main- 
taining high quality, has also fur- 
nished a fine example in the financing 
of the company. They are working 
under the revolving fund plan with 
certificates of indebtedness. This 
means that certificates of indebted- 


ness were issued to finance the cream- 


ery at the start, a fee per pound pro- 
vided to pay these off, and new cer- 
tificates given to patrons who contrib- 
ute these fees so that the capital is 
always being furnished by the mem- 
bers. 

Instead of buying stock and waiting 
years to be paid for it, in this company 
the certificates of indebtedness are 
being paid off in a three or four year 
period. The certificates paid March 
1, 1927, for instance, were issued Octo- 
ber 1, 1924. George Lister, secretary 
of the company, tells us that they ex- 
pect to retire these certificates at the 
tate of 100 a month, which means 
$1,000 a month, from now on. 

The net result of this practice, of 
course, is to permit the folks who are 
benefiting by the creamery to supply 
the capital. A revolving fund and 
certificates of indebtedness is a pain- 
less way of seeing that this is accom- 
plished. It is a method that can be 
applied to any type of co-operative, 
but since creameries have already be- 
come accustomed to the sinking fund 
method, it has been adopted more gen- 
erally in the creamery field than in 
some others. 

There seems a strong chance that 
the example set by the Osceola county 
creamery will be followed by other 
counties in the southwestern part of 
Iowa. Few of them are pre-eminently 

(Continued on page 9) 
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I always had a private suspicion 
that the hot climate of Georgia may 
have had something to do with Gen- 
ral Sherman’s famous definition, 
“War Is Hell,” which he made when 
he was marching from Atlanta to the 
sea in 1864. And before we made our 
own march through Georgia, with 
Oscar III last July, my wife and I were 
afraid that on account of the heat we 
might classify cross-country touring 
the same as Sherman did war—al- 
though, of course, we wouldn’t use the 
same words. Sherman entered At- 
lanta in July, and so did we, and if 
he found the weather no hotter there 
than we did, there must have been 
some other reason for his deductions. 

I believe that it was Sherman’s own 
fault, very largely. In spite of the 
fact that I have a good old friend who 
wore the blue with Sherman on his 
famous march—or infamous, accord- 
ing to which side of the Mason-Dixon 
line you happen to have been born—I 
believe the General did his full share 
toward making war what he said it 
was. 

When the name of Georgia is’ men- 


tioned in the hearing of an average 
middlewesterner, if any middlewest- 
erner can be called average, he thinks 


right away of the Suwanee river, of 
the famous Georgia peaches, of water- 
melons and picaninnies, and certainly 
of Sherman’s march to the sea, unless 
all these other things are crowded out 
of his mind by thoughts of Bobby 
Jones, Young Stribling and Ty Cobb. 
The state naturally can’t keep all 
these attractions on continuous dis- 
play for the benefit of the tourists, 
but we were lucky enough to see our 
full share. pt 

We reached Georgia in the height of 
the watermelon season—and when you 
have reached Georgia in the height of 
the watermelon season you _ have 
reached Georgia in the height of 
something! We were right there 
when the famous Georgia peaches 
were at their best, too—at least, I 
don’t see how they could have been 
any better. Incidentally, we arrived 
in Atlanta just after this enterprising 
“capital of the South” had broken all 
records in welcoming home the mest 
famous of all contemporary Atlantans, 
3obby Jones, just after he had 
achieved one of the greatest of his 
golf championships, and at a season 
when Young Stribling was in town. 
The only pride of Georgia that we 
didn’t see at that time was Ty Cobb. 
but a few weeks later in Detroit I saw 
him come to bat as a pinch hitter 
against the New York Yanks in the 
last inning with a man on second 
and the score tied—and, just because 
I was there, I think, he lined a per- 


HEN E. J. Beldegarde, manager 

of the Independence Poultry 
company, telephoned the sheriff of 
Buchanan county on June 23 and 
asked him to come over, he started 
the solution of a long line of poultry 
thefts covering six northeastern Iowa 
counties. Because the sheriff, H. R. 
Willey, came at once he was able to 
Surprise the thieves, who had not fin- 
ished unloading their chickens. They 
became confused and confessed. When 
the thieves, Sylvester Fletcher, Wal- 
ter Singer and another member of the 
gang, Jack Farris, told where they 
had been to steal, they furnished the 
information for at least twenty cases 
of thievery reported to Wallaces’ Far- 
mer during the past five months. 
When the three thieves came before 
Judge F. F. Edwards at Waverly, 
Flet¢her was given five years-at Fort 
Madison, Farris two years at that in- 
Stitution and Singer two years at 
Anamosa; ¢ 


MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 


Watermelons, Water Power, Heat and History 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


fect two-base ‘hit and won the game! 
Yes, Georgia was good to us, all right. 
She was on dress parade. 

Near the Florida-Georgia state line, 
Wwe came one sunny afternoon to the 
beautiful Suwanee river itself, a:d 
found it not unlike other large south- 
ern rivers at that, with its immense 
live oaks loaded down with Spanish 
moss, and its broad valley filled with 
little farms and picturesque negro 
shanties. 

During the next two or three days 
we met wagonload after wagonload 
of watermelons on the roads going to 
market, and.we saw whole trainloads 
being made up at some of the towns 
along the road. I stopped one day be- 
side a big peach orchard and gave a 
negro boy a dime to pose for a pic- 
ture with an armful of Georgia 


peaches, and a half dozen ambitious 


| 








children shyly approached the car 
with luscious offerings of what must 
have been the choicest peaches in 
Georgia. 

We rode over the so-called Gold 
Road which is surfaced with a gravel 
that contains almost, enough gold to 
pay for refining; saw the old home of 
Roosevelt’s mother; the Atlanta home 
of Joel Chandler Harris, the father 
of the Uncle Remus Br’er Rabbit 
stories, and visited the Stone moun- 
tain memorial to the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, mammoth figures of Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson 
and others, hundreds of feet in height, 
that are being carved out of the face 
of a huge granite cliff as a permanent 
monument to the heroes of the South. 
We saw no monuments of General 
Sherman. 

But we were bound for Tennessee, 








Oscar HII and a steep corn field in the Blue Ridge country. 























One of Georgia’s many hydro-electric plants. 


MORE CHICKEN THIEVES SENT TO PEN 


Northeastern Iowa Gets Rid of Roost Robbers 


During the past two months a cou- 
ple of men have been coming to Inde- 
pendence at irregular intervals and 
offering chickens for sale at the Inde- 
pence poultry house. They drove a 
Ford with a Blackhawk county license. 
Beldegarde and one of the receiving 
clerks noted this. The clerk, Carl 
Tempus, informed the manager that 
these fellows brought different kinds 
of poultry and so they decided to let 
the sheriff question the men the next 
time they brought chickens. 

On June 23 when the poultry house 
opened for business, here were the 
two men. They gave their names as 
Oscar Clark and W. H. Helm and 
began to unload their poultry. It was 
then the sheriff was called. 

The two men in confessing told the 
sheriff they could show where they 
had stolen the chickens and said they 


were in Bremer county the night be- 
fore, near Waverly. So Sheriff Willey 
took the two men and drove to Waver- 
ly and got Sheriff Hollowell and out 
into the country they drove. Mean- 
while Adolph Albrecht, living south 
of Waverly, had reported the loss of 
chickens the night before. So the 
Bremer sheriff went there first with 
the thieves and they said they had 
done that job. Albrecht, when told 
about the deal, was able to identify 
his poultry. Then the thieves began 
to point out other places and before 
they were thru there was plenty of 
evidence to convict. 

As Albrecht and C. A. Brewer of 
Janesville were service Bureau mem- 
bers and had their signs properly post- 
ed a reward has been paid to the In- 
dependence poultry house. 

In talking of the case Mr. Belde- 





and to the very northern part where, 
away back in the mountains, 40 miles 
from a railroad, lives Sergeant Alvin 
C. York, the greatest individual hero 
in all the allied armies during the 
World war. 

On the way, we drove past a num- 
ber of mammoth hydro-electric plants, 
the backbone of the industrial revo- 
lution through which the south, espe- 
cially the southeast, is passing these 
days. This limitless electric power 
is furnishing employment for thou- 
sands of men and women, building 
factories and cities, and transforming 
a waning agricultural region into a 
growing industrial empire. And the 
background of all this transformation 
is the system of hydro-electric plants, 
connected up so that in case of a 
shortage of water and a falling off of 
power in one locality it can be supple- 
mented from others in a vast network 
of dams and power plants, including 
Mussel Shoals itself. In one county 
in North Carolina there are 200 cotton 
mills, each one doing the work of 
10,000 Priscillas in spinning cotton 
thread and making cotton cloth, home 
spun products from the south’s great- 
est home grown crop. 

We also drove through Chattanooga 
and climbed up on Signal Hill and 
visited Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, where the famous “Battle 
Above the Clouds” was fought in ’63. 
This region, beautiful as it is, is most 
interesting on account of its Civil war 
association, for it was fought over; 
occupied and evacuated by one side or 
the other a dozen times. We became 
so interested in Civil war history 
while we were visiting these scenes 
that we bought a United States his- 
tory text book in Chattanooga to read 
while we were in this theater of the 
terrible war. This was a southern 
book, by a southern author, for use in 
southern schools, and we found that it 
told of the events leading up to the 
Civil war, of the war itself, and the 
results accomplished, in a different 
way from the way my teachers had 
tried to teach it to me in Nebraska. 
It reminded us once again that there 
are two sides to every story, even 
though all our life we've probably 
heard but one. 

At Signal Hill we were told that one 
road north would take us through 
Dayton, Tenn., the scene of another 
famous battle of more modern time, 
the Bryan-Darrow’ evolution trial 
which had taken place there almost 
exactly one year before. We reached 
the celebrated little town of Dayton 
in the evening and visited for a few 
minutes with the owner of the house 
where W. J. Bryan had lived during 
the trial and where the great Com- 
moner had died a few days later. 


garde said the men at his place sus- 
pected these thieves because “They 
didn’t look like farmers.” He was 
right, too, for this gang was one of 
the bad kind. Fletcher, who operated 
under several aliases, had been in 
prison before on chicken stealing 
charges and had been paroled. Singer 
and Fletcher, when they were caught, 
implicated Farris, and it was disclosed 
that he had been in jail several times 
for stealing, but had always gotten 
out and resumed his thievery. 

Wallaces’ Farmer believes’ that 
Blackhawk, Delaware, Bremer and 
Buchanan counties will be much safer 
for poultry raising now that these 
three thieves are put away. Credit 
for the capture also goes to Sheriffs 
Willey and Hollowell who have been 
working on this case for several 
weeks. 

Last fall W. A. Catchpool of New 
Hartford was working in his field 


(Continued on page 9) 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 











How Will You Finish Your 
Porch? 


home, much of its 
comfort and good looks depends on 
the size and location of the porches 
the 


In building a 


way in which they are 
finished. Probably the east is the 
best side of the house for the front 
porch, since it is cooler on hot sum- 
mer afternoons, and cuts off less light 
from the living rooms during the 
working part of the day. The south 
is next best and is likely to have 
more summer breezes than the east, 
but needs a heavy vine or shades at 
the, west and Venetian blinds are de- 
sirable to keep out the early after- 
noon sun. <A west porch is hardly 
usable in hot weather when most 
needed, unless well protected by shade 
trees. A north porch is much to be 
preferred to a west one, but is cheer- 
less in early spring and late fall, and 
the late afternoon sun interferes with 
its use just when most needed. I 
realize that some of my readers will 
disagree with me on some of my con- 
clusions, since fortunately we do not 
all see things just alike. 

Of all things avoid the long narrow 
porch, sometimes running along two 
sides of the house and often not over 
five feet wide. Not only is such a 
contraption an eyesore from the point 
of good looks, but an abomination so 
far as comfort and use is concerned. 
If the people use such a porch at all, 
they must sit along in a row like 
crows on a fence and with just about 
as much chance of socialibility. Build- 
ing a porch less than eight feet wide 
is practically throwing your money 
away so far as comfort and usage is 
concerned, and ten feet should be con- 
sidered the ordinary width. Wh: 
family is large and much company 
entertained, twelve feet is often a bet- 
ter width. 

Porches may be finished up in 
various ways depending on the own- 
er’s tastes and Fortunately 
the older type of a bare floor and roof 
with the necessary posts is gradually 
disappearing and people are beginning 
to look on the porch as it should be— 
an outdoor room, where part of the 
family life can be carried out com- 
fortably in pleasant weather. If this 
is kept in mind, one cannot go far 
wrong in planning the porch. 

A porch which is really not a porch, 
tho frequently classed as such, is the 
glassed-in veranda, with provision 
for heating. This really makes it a 
sun room. In some ways it is the 
most desirable though more expens- 
ive, although many owners prefer to 
keep more to the porch idea. 


More About Planning a Home 
To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

I am interested in the house Mrs. 
J. BE. Campney is planning as present- 
ed in Farmer of June 24. I made the 
mistake of not making basement 
under kitchen addition and the floor 
is so cold and in very cold weather the 
pipes freeze, so I say by all means 
have basement under the whole house. 

I would suggest she change the 
washroom and laundry rooms in the 
basement. Have washroom door open 
as near as possible from furnace and 
it can be used for a bathroom all year 
round. Have plenty of hooks near for 
men to hang clothes on. This needs 
to be planned while building as nails 
can not be driven into cement blocks, 
if walls are of this. As the chimney 
from fireplace goes to bottom of base- 
ment I think the furnace should be 

der the center of house, or near 

e chimney. Our chimney is double, 
one side for furnace and the other for 
stoves. I do not see how she will 


and 


re the 


means. 





have a chimney for range from kitch- 
en. It is too far from chimney for 
fireplace. I have never had a range 
in kitchen. Use oil stove there and 
a range in basement for washing, sum- 
mer canning, and a big day’s cooking. 

Be sure and have plenty of light in 
basement. I would have the drying 
room, play and work room extend 
across so as to have a window in the 
north. When we made our basement 
it was not ceiled. There were four 
large rooms, cement block walls be- 
tween them, an opening of about six 
inches on top of these walls. This 
allowed the heat to circulate. After- 
wards we ceiled the rooms with wall 
board. This brought the ceiling down 
below the rafters, of course, and re- 
sult was the furnace room was much 
hotter than other rooms. It warmed 
the bathroom because the door into it 
opened just near the furnace and over 
the door. We left an opening like a 
transom. 

We have two windows in kitchen in 
basement but only one in two of the 
rooms and some day we will put in 
more. I thing ours is five cement 
blocks above the ground. 


along the stairway wall, so a child 
could sit on it. 

I have flat roof on kitchen and a 
door from second floor to this roof. 
We have to step up one step and then 
out onto the roof. I like this very 
much. I take rugs out there shake 
them and clean the dust mop. In 
summer I sleep on a cot out there. So 
be sure to have a door to go out on 
this roof. 

I think of one more suggestion. I 
left closet door openings without any 
door and hung curtains. This saves 
the room of the door which might be 
in the way and a closet needs some 
ventilation.—_A Reader. 


When the Roof Leaks 


Leaks in a wood shingle roof may 
occur much earlier than the roof it- 
self starts to give way, where a defec- 
tive shingle happens to split directly 
over a joint between two other shin- 
gles. Leaks in such a roof are patched 
by inserting new shingles and tacking 
them and warped or loose shingles 
down. 


Small leaks in asphalt shingles or 














fees 





consider the time and labor saved. 


nity. 





AN IRONING MACHINE AT WORK 


Imagine, then, the 
ease of merely running the weekly wash thru this handy ironing machine 
and having it come out neatly ironed, an ironing that would have taken 
a day by the hand method, the job all done in less than half an hour. 
Mangles are not an expensive piece of equipment for the home when you 


Ironing is a weekly bugaboo in most homes. 


And on the farm where big washings 
are common they will very soon pay for themselves. 
seen one of these machines operate, be sure to do so at the first opportu- 
You will be convinced of its practical worth in a hurry. 


If you have never 








I like plan of first floor but if pos- 
sible would go upstairs the opposite 
way so as to land in center of up- 
stairs and thus only a small hall in 
center of upstairs and all rooms open 
off this hall. 

Our stairway is over the grade door 
but we start up from dining room five 
steps and then a landing. This is di- 
rectly over grade door, and from this, 
go on up. 

Where she has buffet I have a cup- 
board built in. Glass doors on dining 
room side. Below these glass doors 
are little wood doors which open, 
showing two shelves, and above the 
glass doors also wooden doors that 
open up to ceiling. Two shelves up 
there. This lower part I use for mend- 
ing material, stocking basket, etc. So 
if I have time to sew just open this 
door and there are the articles to be 
repaired, which I can work at while 
things bake, etc. This cupboard also 
opens on kitchen side. I think she 
could put her buffet in corner next 
living room if there was not room for 
it by stairway wall. 

If radiators are used I would say be 
sure and have one low, for instance 


roll roofing may be patched by the use 
of roofing cement or of pitch. Larger 
failures may be remedied by covering 
with pitch or roofing cement and then 
putting a patch of roll roofing over the 
defective area. 

Metal roofs often leak from holes 
caused by rusting thru from beneath. 
These can be stopped by soldering a 
new piece on, but usually by the use 
of pitch and sand, roofing cement, or 
by putting a piece of tin on and stick- 
ing it down with roofing cement. 

Leaks around chimneys, valleys, hips 
and vent stacks can best be stopped 
permanently by using tin shingle or 
flashing, fitted tightly under the shin- 
gles and cemented into the mortar 
joints. It is also well, where the flash- 
ing joins the chimney, to coat it heav- 
ily with stiff roofing cement or with 
pitch thickened with a little dry Port- 
land cement. Many times a chimney is 
blamed for leaking creosote when the 
trouble is really due to a slight leak 
around the chimney. I had a case of 
this kind two or three seasons ago, 
when slight stains appeared in the up- 
stairs ceiling around the chimney and 
near a vent stack. Since the roof -wag 


practically new, of good asphalt shin- 
gles, I thought the leaks might be 
around the chimney and stack, altho no 
openings could be detected and the 
most careful inspection during hard 
driving rains failed to show any water 
leaking thru. However, I plastered 
around the chimney and stack thoroly 
with stiff roofing cement, which 
stopped the trouble completely. 

Many times when the roof is too far 
gone for patching, several years’ more 
life may be secured by covering the 
entire roof with special roof repair 
paints or cements. These usually have 
an asphalt base with asbestos or other 
fiber to give toughness, and if of good 
quality they will harden into a tough, 
durable coating which effectually seals 
any leaks and gives considerable extra 
service. The chief objection to these 
is their appearance, and they are not 
usually recommended for residence use 
on that account. Some of those on the 
market are of poor quality and will 
not stand up, and care should be taken 
to buy only from responsible firms.— 
I. W. Dickerson. 





Stucco vs. Paint for Old House 
Mrs. Robert Cosgriff, Grey Cliff, Mont., 

writes: 

“We have an old house 30 by 30° 
which has never been painted. Which 
would be the cheapest, to paint it or 
use cement stucco? Which would be 
best?” 

So far as the immediate cost is con- 
cerned, painting with even four coats 
would probably be cheaper than put- 
ting on asphalt paper, stripping, lath- 
ing and stuccoing. If the frame is 
tight and sound and the cement stucca 
is put on in first class shape, the 
stucco would probably be cheaper 
over a period of say 20 years. 

From the general standpoint, how- 
ever, stuccoing would be the best and 
most satisfactory. The old lumber 
will never look well, no matter how 
carefully it is painted, while a proper 
job of cement stucco can be made into 
an excellent looking job which will 
stay good for many years. There will 
also be no comparison from the stand- 
point of warmth and comfort, as the 
stucco over good paper will make a 
warm and comfortable job, and will 
Save considerable in the cost of fuel 
each year. Write to the Portland Ce- 
ment association, Chicago, Ill., for in- 
structions and specifications for stuc- 
coing old houses.—I. W. D. 





Lightning Protection for Ma- 
sonry Houses 
Harry C. Obermeyer, Kiester, Minn., 
writes: 

“Have just read an article in which 
it states that brick and cement are 
non-conductors of lightning. Does this 
mean that lightning will not strike 
this kind of material? Is a brick house 
immune to lightning, or should it have 
lightning rods?” 

The statement probably was or 
should have been that brick and ce- 
ment are non-conductors of electrici- 
ty, just as wooden buildings are; but 


the pressure behind the lightning 
flash is so terrific that any material 
will conduct the flash to the ground, 
metals better than most other ma- 
terials. 

A brick or cement house is no more 
immune to being struck by lightning 
than a wooden one, although the dam- 
age and danger of fire might ftot be 
so great. Such a house, however, 
should be protected just the same as 
@ weeden building —L.W. -D. 
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Vaccinate Complete 
Your ond (mm Vaccinating 


Hogs and . 
Pigs. Ouifit 











$8 Set Syringes FREE 


W E will send you free one 35 cc and 
one 10 ec Viking Syringe, with 
each first order for 3,000 cc’s or more 
of Peters Hog Serum (enough to vac- 
cinate 85 to 100 pigs). Also full in- 
tructions. We make this liberal of- 
fer to show how easy any hog raiser 
can vaccinate his pigs against cholera. 


Vaccinate Every Spring Pig NOW! 


20 to 40-lb. pigs, 30 ces serum, 2 co Virus 
40 to 90-lb. pigs, 35 ce’s serum, 2 ce’s Virus 


Serum and Virus Ict. per cc. 
Send check today for $ 50 
and we will ship 3,000 cc’s — 
of Serum and 150 cc’s of 
Virus, and set of Syringes, at once. 
Get your neighbors to club with you. 


adh Serum is Government tested. 
We were the first serum company in 
the world. Your check is good with 
us er C. O. D. if you prefer. 
PETERS HOG SERUM COMPANY, 
101 Stock Y 


Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 

















vA 
OLK’S’ REFERENCE Boox 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 


will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 


how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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Of you | 
DB: Veterinarian! | 


ON’T wait for Hog Cholera 
torepeat the heavy losses of 
last year. Don’t wait forthe | 
shortage ofserum tooccur. See 
your Veterinarian now and tell 


im to use Liberty Clear Serum. 
Special education and training 
make the Veterinarian the logi- 
cal manto dothe work. Special 
efficiency and purity make Liber- 
ty Clear Serum the logical serum 
touse. See your Veterinarian, 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 
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You ean make quicker gains and more profit 
at less cost by —? a complete hog prepe- 
ration consisting of worm expeller, tonic, 
mineral , regulator and conditioner, ail in 
one. Fourteen years of success proves it. 
Send for formula and FREE Sample 


THE KALO COMPANY ox": 3232)... 1. 

















j==an Improved RITE-WAY 
Sprays Hogs Right 









Quickly kills lice and mites. Ends mange. sun 
blister, etc. Makes hogs put on faster, cheaper gains 
Soon pays its low cost. Automatic. Durable. Positive 
in action. Sprays only when gate is open. Adjust. 
able so it oe exher on outward or inward 
swing. Get free illustrated folder and low factory 
YS price AGENTS WANTED. Easy sales. Write for 


Auto Speciaksts, Inc., 307 W. 8th, Sioux City, la, 
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(Continued from page 6) 


dairy counties. It is impossible to 
support neighborhood creameries of 
the type familiar in eastern Iowa. By 
the creation of county creameries 
which are in effect co-operative cen- 
tralizers, creameries which can bring 
the cream in by truck, keep it sweet, 
and produce a high quality of butter, 
prices paid for butterfat in these terri- 


tories can be raised a number of cents 


a pound. 





Managers and directors of co-opera- 
tives, in fact, farmers in general who 
are interested in the co-operative 
movement, will be interested in the 
new magazine on the subject, The Co- 
operative Marketing Journal, edited 
by Walton Peteet and Robin Hood. It 
is published monthly at 310 Cotton Ex- 
change building, Memphis, Tenn. The 
subscription price is $2 a year. 

This magazine, so far as the first 
five issues are a fair sample, is the 
best practical collection of informa- 
tion and discussion of co-operative 
subjects that has yet come out. Its 
particular merit is that it is not a 
propaganda journal for any special 
type of co-operation. Its contributors 
are among the leaders in the move- 
ment, and the articles present all an- 
gles of the subject. Apparently the 
point of view of the authors is that of 
men who are trying to make exact 
statements of the facts in an effort 
to find out the truth, without any ex- 
aggerations to make their points. We 
have a good many articles on co-opera- 
tion in the official organs of co-opera- 
tives and in farm journals. In too 
many cases, however, the articles are 
devoted to proving that the editor’s 
ideas are right. The Co-operative 
Marketing Journal so far has avoided 
this. We hope it will have a big cir- 
culation in the middle-west.—D. R. M. 
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when he saw a man go into a neigh- 
bors’ farm yard. He wondered what 
they wanted as-the neighbor, Howard 
Sells, was away from home. So Catch- 
pool watched the fellow. He went to 
the poultry house and came out with 
a sack of chickens. Catchpool then 
tried to stop him, but the thief drop- 
ped his haul and ran. But Catchpool 
saw enough and telephoned the But- 


| ler county sheriff and gave a descrip- 
{ tion of the man. 


As a result, Clifford Luck was ar- 
rested and brought to trial in Decem- 
He had employed a local attor- 
who was supposed to win his 
But the jury returned a verdict 


ney, 
case, 


| of guilty and so the attorney had to 


appeal the case. But the second time 
the case was heard Luck was sen- 
tenced to a term in jail and finally 
had to serve. The defense attorney 
tried to prove that Catchpool was try- 
ing to get Luck convicted to collect 
a Wallaces’ Farmer reward, but the 
jury didn’t agree with him. As Sells 
was a service bureau member and 
had his sign posted, Catchpool was 
paid one of Wallaces’ Farmer rewards. 





On the evening of June 22 a young 
fellow by the name of Harold Davis 
came into the poultry buying station 
operated by Oscar Hensel at Alexan- 
der, Iowa, and offered five hens for 
sale. Mr. Hensel, who happens also 
to be a Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive in that territory, remembered 





inquired about town and heard that 


Davis had been working for Charles 
Richards who lives on highway No. 
10, east of Rowan. The next morning 
when Hensel opened up his poultry 
house he discovered that the hens 
were not the kind that most people 
sell to poultry buyers, because three 
eges were found in the crate, and 
Hensel knows that farmers do not sell 
laying hens by choice. He, therefore, 
got in touch with Mr. Richards and 


| found out that young Davis was still 


| suspicioning the young fellow, 


working there, and incidentally found 
out that the Richards famity had been 
altho 


| they had not been able to prove any- 





| 


|; on farms. 


thing on him to date. 

The canceled check issued by Mr. 
Hensel was secured and Mr. Richards 
went to the bank and got a-couple of 
his canceled checks that had been 
issued to young Davis for wages. The 
signatures were compared and there 
was no question but what the same 
party had endorsed both of them. 
Sheriff Johnson of Clarion was called 
and young Davis was arrested and im- 
mediately confessed to his crime. He 
was, therefore, given a six months’ 
jail sentence which he is now serving. 

Since Mr. Richards is a member of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau a 
reward has been paid to Mr. Hensel 
and Mr. Richards for their good work 
in solving the theft. 

Young Davis, it was discovered, had 
served a jail sentence previously in 
Butler county for stealing tires and so 
is not a first offender. However, he 
will have six months to think it over 
whether or not five hens are worth 
that much time in jail. 


Agricultural Income for 1926-27 


Gross agricultural income is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, at $12,080,000,000 for 
the crop year, July, 1926 to June, 1927, 
compared with $12,670,000,000 the 
preceding year, a decrease of about 5 
per cent, due chiefly to the decline in 
cotton prices. Smaller income is also 
estimated for feed grains, apples and 
potatoes, which was only partially off- 
set by somewhat higher returns from 
livestock and livestock products. 

The total gross income is made up 
of $9,549,000,000, computed as cash 
income from sales, and $2,531,000,000, 
the value of food and fuel consumed 
The preceding year the 
cash income from sales was $10,135,- 





| 000,000 and the value of food and fuel 
| consumed on farms, $2,535,000,000. 





| with 


income, after deducting ex- 
is estimated at $2,440,000,000 
last year, against $3,082,000,000 the 
preceding year, a decrease of about 20 
per cent. Expenses of production de- 
creased only 2 per cent, while the 
gross income decreased about 5 per 
cent. 

Reports to the bureau from 13,475 
farm owners reporting for their own 
farm sales, also show a decreased 
average income for 1926, 
1925. According to the reports 
these farms, which are some- 


Net 
penses, 


from 


| what above the average of the United 


States in size and investment, average 
incomes decreased in all geographic 
divisions of the country excepting the 
south central division. 

Cash income from sales last year as 


| estimated for the country as a whole 


| 000 the preceding year; 


| 000; 


$3,754,000,000 for dairy and 
against $3,589,000,- 
$2,892,000,000 
for meat animals, against $2,848,000,- 
$1,511,000,000 for fruits and 


included 
poultry products, 


| vegetables, against $1,686,000,000; $1,- 


that young Davis was working for | 


some farmer and wondered just how 
this fellow ‘happened to have poultry 
to sell. However, Hensel went ahead 
and weighed up the hens and gave a 
check for them amounting to $4.80 to 
young Davis and put the five hens in a 
crate. 

That evening before closing up he 





456,000,000 for grains, against $1,594,- 
000,000, and $1,291,000,000 for cotton 
and cotton seed, against $1,749,000,000. 

Out of the year’s income farmers 
paid $6,671,000,000, which included $1,- 
238,000,000 for wages to hired labor; 
$2,987,000,000 operating costs; $654,- 
000,000 taxes on operator-owned in- 
vestment; $1,042,000,000 rent on prop- 
erty rented from non-operators, and 
$750,000,000 interest on debts to non- 
operators. 





The decreased earnings, says the 


| bureau, represent a decline in the av- 
| erage income per farm Operator avail- 





able for labor, capital and manage- 
ment from $922 in 1925-26 to $853 in 
1926-27. If 4% per cent interest is 
allowed as the return on the opera- 
tor’s labor (including family labor) 
and management from $690 in 1925-26 
to $627 in 1926-27. If the operator and 
his family are allowed a wage equiva- 
lent to that of hired labor, these re- 
turns represent a decline in the rates 
earned on the farmer’s own capital 
investment, including return for man- 
agement from 4.3 per cent .to 2.7 per 
cent in 1926-27. 

For the industry as a whole, the net 
earnings available for capital and 
management as percentages of all cap 
ital employed decreased: from 5.2 per 
cent to 4.2 per cent, whereas compara- 
ble percentages earned by all corpora- 
tions on their total capital investment 
appear to have been about 13 per cent 
in 1925 as computed from reports of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment and availabie data indicate that 
about the same percentage was earned 
in 1926. 

The returns from agricultural prod- 
uction have been earned on declining 
values of agricultural capital. Be- 
tween January, 1926, and January, 
1927, agricultural capital declined 
from $59,712,000,000 to $58,255,000,000, 
a reduction of $1,457,000,000. 

Compared with earning for the pre- 
ceding year, the return for the labor 
of the farmer and his family declined 
nearly 1 per cent, wages paid to hired 
hands increased 2 per cent, while the 
earnings of factory employes were as 


| high in 1926-27 as in 1925-26. 








1927 Iowa Corn Yield Tests 


With 331 entries in the open pollinat- 
ed class and 206 in the hybrid class, 
the Iowa yield contest for 1927 is the 


largest in total number of entries. Un- 
der the present plan and organization, 
this is about the limit of the number 
that can be handled satisfactorily. Of 
the twelve fields in which this corn is 
being tested, the one for the eighth 
district, located on the agronomy farm 
at Ames, leads in the number of en- 
tries with a total of 113 entries in 
both classes. The entries for the sev- 
enth district are second, with a total 
of 81 entries—38 open pollinated and 
43 hybrids. ‘These are being tested in 
Carroll county. District No. 3—north- 
east Iowa—has the fewest entries, with 
a total of 19. This is the part of Iowa 
that most frequently has soft and im- 
mature corn. The development of 
types, strains or hybrids that will gen- 
erally produce mature corn is one of 
the outstanding needs of this portion 
of the state. 

The districts covering central and 
western Iowa lead in the number of 
entries, indicating that the greatest 
interest in corn yields and desire to 


| learn as much as possible about the 
| yielding ability of one’s corn, are found 


compared | 


| 


in the parts of the state where the larg: 
est acreage of corn is grown. 

While most of the entries are from 
Iowa, three counties in Illinois are 
represented by five entries in the open 
pollinated classes. Illinois is also rep- 


| resented in the hybrid classes by sev- 


eral entries. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns @re as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








David and Jonathan 


NOTE—This lesson should have been 
run last week, but by an error in the 
office of Wallaces’ Farmer the lesson for 
August 7, “David Spares Saul's Life,” 
was run instead. This lesson for July 31 
will still reach our readers in time. For 
the lesson next Sabbath, however, re- 
member to go back to our issue of 
July 22. 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 31, 1927. I Samuel 8:1-4; 
19:1-7; 20:-42; 23:15-18; II Samuel 
1:17-27. Printed, 18:1-4; 19:1-7.) 

“And it came to pass, when he had 
made an end of speaking unto Saul, 
that the soul of Jonathan was knit 
with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul. (2) And 
Saul took him that day, and would let 
him go no more to his father’s house. 
(3) Then Jonathan and David made a 
covenant, because he loved him as his 
own soul. (4) And Jonathan stripped 
himself of the robe that was upon him, 
and gave it to David, and his apparel, 
even to his sword, and to his bow and 
to his girdle. 

“And Saul spake to Jonathan his 
son, and to all his servants, that they 
should slay David. (2) But Jonathan, 
Saul’s son, delighted much in David; 
and Jonathan told David, saying, Saul 
my father seeketh to slay thee: now, 
therefore, I pray thee, take heed to 
thyself until the morning, and abide 
in a secret place, and hide thyself: 
(3) And I will go out and stand beside 
my father in the field where thou art, 
and I will commune with my father of 
thee; and what I see, that will I tell 
thee. (4) And Jonathan spake good 
of David unto Saul his father, and 
said unto him, Let not the king sin 
against his servant, against David; 
because he hath not sinned against 
thee, and because his works have been 
to thee-ward very good. (5) For he 
did put his life in his hand, and slew 
the Philistine, and Jehovah wrought 
a great salvation for all Israel: thou 
sawest it, and didst rejoice: where- 
fore then wilt thou sin against inno- 
cent blood, to slay David without a 
cause? (6) And Saul hearkened unto 
the voice of Jonathan: and Saul sware, 
As Jehovah liveth, he shall not be 
slain. (7) And Jonathan brought David 
to Saul, and he was in his presence, 
as in times past.” 


When a man who is presumed to be 
possessed of kingly qualities, includ- 
ing self-control, yields to an outbreak 
of passion such as that related in the 
the 20th chapter, in which he de- 
nounces his oldest son, now in the 
prime of manhood, who held high 
command in the army, and, with Ab- 
ner, formed the inner circle, we do 
not wonder that his friends had long 
considered him insane at times, and 
attributed it to an “evil spirit from 
the Lord.” When a king in cursing 
his son speaks of that son’s mother in 
terms of the utmost disrespect, we 
conclude that he must certainly be 
insane or a fiend. 

Saul’s downward course is not by 
any means peculiar to him, nor is his 
supposed insanity. He began to go 
wrong at Gilgal, and there is always a 
beginning to all wrongdoing. First, 
he was admonished by Samuel at Gil- 
gal for his disobedience in assuming 
the functions of the priesthood (I Sam- 
uel, 13:13-14), and given a strong in- 
timation that the kingdom should not 
be continued in his line. Nevertheless, 
personally he is given another chance. 
He next disobeyed under pretense of 
his inability to control the people in 
their desire to make a sacrifice to 
Jehovah such as had never before 





been offered. Then he was rejected 
finally, and lost the support of the 
prophetic order and of course the 
priesthood, as we would say, of the 
moral element, without which neither 
king, president nor governor can be 
secure. Like many another man who 
knows that at heart he is wrong, he 
attempted to make up for it by ex- 
cessive zeal in obeying the letter of 
the law; for instance, suppressing 
witchcraft with unreasoning zeal, mak- 
ing war upon the Gibeonites, who 
were protected by a solemn treaty. (II 
Samuel, 21:1-2.) It was all in vain. 


Then he began to brood over it, be- 
came a monomaniac on the subject. 
He would take no blame on himself. 
but blamed Samuel and the priesthood 
—possibly his wife, and the friends 
who remonstrated with him. To divert 
his mind, they suggested minstrelsy; 
David is sent for, and when Saul quit 
thinking about himself and his fancied 
wrongs he seemed to be all right. In 
this he was no different from other 
people. The man who thinks always 
of his wrongs, whether real or fancied, 
is unhappy, and can scarcely be re- 
garded as sane. 

David’s popularity with the army 
and the people soon rendered Saul in- 
tensely jealous. He suspected that this 
was his predicted successor. He tried 
to get rid of him by offering him his 
second daughter on conditions that he 
hoped would lead to his death, after 
refusing him the oldest daughter as 
the prize of the victory over the giant. 
(Saul, however, might have been 
blameless in this, for the king’s daugh- 
ter may have had notions of her own.) 
In this he was disappointed. He makes 
him captain of a regiment, hoping that 
he will be slain, and then, in a fit of 
rage, endeavors to murder him direct. 
Here again he fails. He follows him 
even to the city of the priests. He 
shares the influences of the time and 
Place, and Jonathan and David and 
his friends hope that all will be well, 
that Saul is indeed converted. 

The new moon comes with its three 
day festival, and Saul determines to 
kill David. He says nothing the first 
day, but the second day he puts the 
question to Jonathan (who with Abner 
and Saul seem to be the sole company 
of the festival), who answers: What 
has become of David? Father, David 
tells me they have a festival at home, 
and earnestly asked my permission to 
meet his own family, and I gave it. 
This convinces Saul of what he had 
long suspected; that David and Jona- 
than are in league with each other; 
and when Jonathan now boldly de- 
fends him on the ground that he has 
done nothing wrong, Saul loses con- 
trol of himself entirely, and hurls his 
javelin at his son. We do not wonder 
that Jonathan arose from the table in 
fierce anger and fasted that day. Two 
causes were assigned, first and pre- 
sumably the strongest one, that he 
now saw his father was determined at 
all hazards to kill his sworn friend, 
and, second, the shame and humilia- 
tion which any son must experience 
who is subjected to the unjust abuse 
of a father to whom he owes obedi- 
ence and reverence. Then follows the 
interview between David and Jona- 
than in which reference is made to 
previous interviews and mutual obli- 
gations of the most solemn nature. 

I Samuel, 20:12-13, details the sol- 
emn oath by which Prince Jonathan 
binds himself to be true to his friend 
David, whom he now believes will 
eventually succeed to the throne to 
which he himself-is regarded as heir. 
I Samuel, 20:14-15, describes the oath 
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which Jonathan in turn exacts from 
David, namely, that he should protect 
Jonathan all his life, and that he 
should stand by his children after his 
death, and when David should be king 
instead of Saul. I Samuel, 20:16, in- 
vokes the punishment of David at the 
hand of his enemies in case he should 
fail, and the seventeenth verse is a 
curious repetition of the oath de 
scribed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
verses. For even then, Jonathan evi- 
dently feared that David would not be 
as good a friend to him as he (Jona- 
than) was to David, and this fear was, 
in point of fact, well grounded. All 
that David ever did for Jonathan’s 
heirs was to invite Mephisbosheth, his 
lame and deformed son, to his home 
as a life pensioner, and even then sus- 
pecting treason when Ahsalom re- 
belled, divided the land between him 
and Ziba, whom we suspect was the 
real scoundrel. “Thou and Ziba di- 
vide the land”’ (II Samuel, 19:29). 

In I Samuel, 20:23, we have still an- 
other most solemn appeal to God as a 
witness between the two “As touch- 
ing the matter which thou and I have 
spoken of, behold, Jehovah is between 
thee and me forever.” With this oath, 
thrice repeated, the friends parted, to 
meet but twice again; once, two days 
after, as described in I Samuel, 20:41- 
42, where the oath is once more re- 
peated, and again in the wilderness of 
Ziph, when David was an outlaw (I 
Samuel, 23:16-18). 

Jonathan is one of the few charac- 
ters in sacred story in whose life it is 
hard to find a blemish. In these years 
of close fellowship with David, on the 
march, in the battlefield, and in the 
court, he has seen enough to know 
that not merely by Divine ordination, 
but by his gifts and graces of charac- 
ter; David is to be the future king of 
Israel. He sees not merely the cour- 
age and skill which drew him to him 
first on the day of David’s victory, but 


| that prudence and spiritual insight, 


that supreme courage, which pointed 





him out unerringly as the coming man. 
He recognized the great fact that the 
Lord had been with his father but is 
not now, and that other most signifi- 
cant fact, that the Lord is with David. 
And yet Jonathan is no traitor to his 
father. He stands by him tg the end, 
and unselfishly dies with him on 
Mount Gibeon when he might as well 
have been with David and second in 
power in the kingdom. He is loyal to 
his friend, but can not leave his father. 
Through love to his father, he stands 
by a cause which he knows to be a 
failing one, and in that fall will be 
buried all his political hopes and as- 
pirations. It is safe to say that David, 
with all his virtues, would not have 
done that. 

We see in the case of Jonathan the 
supreme self-sacrifice of which the 
better spirits of our race are capable; 
a sacrifice which reveals something of 
the Divine. “Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die: yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commended his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans, 
5:7-8). 

David, in his war song, entitled 
“The Song of the Bow” (II Samuel, 7), 
describes Jonathan’s love to him as 
“wonderful, passing the love of wom- 
en,” because more unselfish, without 
passion, and based on purely intel- 
lectual and spiritual grounds. 

Again, we see in the sequel the 
weakness of even such men as David, 
the hero of the Jewish people and the 
psalmist of all ages. As Jonathan had 
feared, David in his prosperity did for- 
get Jonathan. He allowed five of Jona- 
than’s nephews, the sons of Merab, 
the girl whom Saul had once promised 
(or at least his courtiers for him) to 
David, and also two of his half-broth- 
ers, to be crucified without protest, 


| and only after witnessing the love and 


devotion of Rizpah was his better na- 
ture touched, and he sought out the 


lame boy, the only son of Jonathan, 
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who would have died for him, to fulfill 
in some scant measure at that late 
date his thrice repeated oath. Jona- 
than’s forecast was correct. Even 
David could not stand prosperity. 

The moral of it all is to be true to 
your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. 
Stand by the man who gave you credit 
at the bank when the banker would 
not; by the boy who stood by you 
when the breath of slander touched 
your reputation. Stand by the girl or 
woman who has stood by you. Stand 
by your mother and sister, for they 
will never forget you. If you have 
been elected to congress, do not pla- 
cate your enemies with postoffices. 
You can not buy friendship worth 
having. Prize your friends, make as 
many of them as possible, be faithful 
to them, and make as few enemies as 
possible without sacrificing your prin- 
ciples. 


The Pre-School Child 


By Alice Margaret Ashton. 


ROKEN promises mean weakness.” 

Something about the printed state- 
ment stopped Mrs. Moore’s wandering 
attention. Had she heard it before? 
Why did it seem familiar? 

“It must be the word ‘promise’,” 
she decided. “I have always been a 
believer in promises. All those won- 
derful promises in the Bible are such 
a comfort to us if we avail ourselves 
of them. 

“I have found promises so helpful in 
managing Jack. So often a promise 
has consoled him or procured obe- 
dience—or used to do so when he was 
smaller. And sometimes I hardly know 
how I should manage if it were not 
for having Jack promise he will not 
do forbidden things again!” 

But this said ‘broken’ promises. She 
never had thought about broken prom- 
ises. In truth, she never had thought 
much about promises except that they 
were, aS one might say ,‘an ever pres- 
ent help in trouble’! 

“Broken promises mean weakness.” 
She could not get away from the train 
of questions this seemed to raise. 

Had she ever taken pains to keep 
the promises she made to Jack when 
he was unhappy or unruly? And was 
that why her promises seemed to be 
growing steadily less efficient? 

Was it a sign of weakness in her- 
self to resort to careless promises as 
a means of settling knotty problems 
of discipline? 

Had she any right to demand a 
promise to be good? Wasn’t a small 
boy morally certain to break such a 
promise? And with each promise light- 
ly given and easily broken was not his 
strength of purpose weakened? 

What would the promises in the 
Bible amount to if she had no faith in 
their fulfilment? 

“Promises are all right,’’ Mrs. Moore 
decided, “but they never were intend- 
ed to be used as I have thoughtlessly 
used them.” 

She procured a card and upon it 
wrote in large letters: “Broken Prom- 
ises Mean Weakness.” And because it 
was preserving time and she was 
spending an extra amount of time in 
the kitchen, she placed the card on 
the kitchen wall. 

Within an hour little Jack ran into 
the kitchen demanding amusement. 
“Run along to the porch and when I 
have finished these berries I'll read 
you a story,” mother promised with- 
out really thinking beyond the point 
of getting rid of his teasing. 

“Oh, you'll not do it,” 
Jack. 

Mother stopped and thought for a 
moment. 
mained unfinished. But she made a 
quick resolution. “Jack,” 
Pointing to the card on the wall, “do 
you see that card? It is about promises 
and means that we must think hard 
before we make a promise and that 
when we have made it we must keep 
it. I will read you a story just as I 
Promised.” 














grumbled 





A great deal of work re- | 


she said | 


It took time and experience to con- 
vince Jack that mother’s promises 
meant more than of old. And it took 
longer still for him to learn that he 
must truly endeavor to fulfill his own. 
But he did learn. And with each prom- 
ise thoughtfully made and honestly 
kept his mother realized that the char- 
acter of both her son and herself were 
strengthened and farther removed 
from the weakness engendered by 
broken promises. 


“TyLAY with me,” came a roguish 
coaxing call from Junior. 

“T have to sew now, dear,” explained 
his mother. “Go play with your toys.” 

“But I don’t want to—please play 
with me,” Junior continued to wheedle. 

And that is the way it goes all the 
time: “Play with me. Please play 
with me.” Someone must always be 
entertaining the young monarch. 

But Junior is missing something in 
his development. He is missing play 
in which he does things for himself 
and becomes entirely absorbed in, and 
that is necessary for increasing his 
capacity for getting joy from life and 
in developing sustained attention. Per- 
haps Junior hasn’t the right kind of 
toys. 

Up until about three years of age, a 
child enjoys natural plays—sucking, 
grasping, mouthing, kicking, climbing, 
walking, talking. Toys and playthings 
may be bright stones, sticks, spools, 
keys, blocks, linen picture books and 
the like. -Free play with toys and 
common objects used as toys, simple 
constructive play with blocks, sand 
digging, and doll play constitute the 
things a child can do himself. 

From four to six, toys that call into 
play large muscles are best—a sand- 
pile, cdrts, trees to climb, ladders, 
slides, swings and see-saws. A doll 
house, toy furniture, drums, a trum- 
pet, balls, bean bags, scissors, paste, 
modeling clay, and things to do are 
other suggestions. 


SLEEPY-TIME. 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Unc’ Billy Possum Arrives 


Jimmy Skunk is in Farmer Brown's 
hen house, because he has decided he 
wants eggs for supper. He has just come 
‘to the conclusion that he will try Mrs. 
Topknot’s eggs first, because they are the 
sweetest. 


Jimmy Skunk went straight to Mrs. 
Topknot’s nest and reached in. It was 
empty. Jimmy made a wry face and 
hurried over to the nest of Mrs. Speckles. 
Not an egg could he feel. Jimmy’s heart 
sank. Could it be that Farmer Brown's 
boy had gathered the eggs before dark? 
It must be, tho he usually gathered them 
in the morning. Jimmy hurried over to 
the nest of Mrs. Featherlegs. Ha! what 
was that? It was an egg. Jimmy reached 
in with both hands to take it out. How 
queer and light it felt! Jimmy’s fingers 
slipped around to one end. There was a 
hole there! Jimmy was holding nothing 
but an empty shell. 

Then Jimmy Skunk knew that’it was 
not Farmer Brown’s boy who had been 
before him, but someone who likes eggs 
as well as he does. For a minute Jimmy 
lost his temper and ground his teeth, he 
Was sO angry. 

“It must be that glutton, Shadow the 
Weasel,” he muttered, as he began to 
search in all the other nests within reach. 
Not an egg was to be found. 

Now there were a lot of nests that Jim- 
my couldn’t reach, for he is not a climb- 
er. He was looking up at these hungrily 
when he noticed something hanging from 
one of them. He reached up and gave ita 
sharp pull. Down, right on top of Jimmy 
Skunk, tumbled Unc’ Billy Possum, with 
a big egg in his hands! 

Jimmy was so startled that he started 
to run. Then he turned to look back. 
There lay Une’ Billy flat on his back, 
grinning and trying to get his breath. 

“Good evening, suh. These are mon- 
strous fine eggs yo’ alls have so con- 
venient, suh,”’ said Unc’ Billy Possum. 

When Jimmy Skunk found that it was 
Une’ Billy Possum who had been before 
him in Farmer Brown’s hen house and 
stolen all the eggs within reach from the 
ground, he was mad. 

“What are you doing here ” 
manded. 


he de- 









“Enjoying mahself most amazingly, 
suh,” replied Unc’ Billy, patting the fresh- 
ly laid egg he was holding. 

“You’ve got no business here!” said 
Jimmy fiercely, for the sight of that egg 
Une’ Billy was holding so tightly made 
his stomach feel emptier than ever, and 
that was very empty indeed. 

“Ah beg yo’ pardon, but may Ah ask 
what business brings yo’ here?” asked 


Une’ Billy, and his grin grew broader 
than ever. 
“]—I—I——-”._ Jimmy didn’t know just 


what to say. 

Une’ Billy chuckled. ‘“‘Ah guess your 
business and mah business in this hen 
house would amount to the same thing if 
we were to ask Farmer Brown, and he 
would say that we hadn’t any business 
here at all,” said he. Then he rolled the 
egg he was holding over to Jimmy Skunk. 
“Ah done eat all Ah can hold, so Ah 
takes pleasure in giving this to yo’,” and 
once more Unc’ Billy grinned. 

At first Jimmy Skunk thought that he 
would refuse the egg. But Jimmy is very 
fair-minded. He knew perfectly well that 
Unc’ Billy Possum had just as much right 
to those eggs as he had, and that neither 
of them had any right to them atall. But 
then, Jimmy couldn’t see that Farmer 
Brown or his boy had any right to them, 





either. They really belonged to Mrs. Top- 
knot and Mrs. .Speckles and Mrs. Feather- 
legs. So when Unc’ Billy rolled the egg 
over to him, Jimmy allowed his temper 
to cool off. There wasn’t another egg 
within reach, for Jimmy had searched in 
every nest he could look into. This egg 
certainly did look good. Jimmy suddenly 
held out his hand to Unc’ Billy. 

“You are right, Uncle Billy,” said he. 
“TI guess you have just as much business 
here as I have. You certainly have the 
advantage of me, because you can climb 
while I can not. I’m much obliged to you 
for this egg, because without it I should 
go hungry.” 

In a flash Unc’ Billy Possum was on 
his feet, and two seconds later he was 
scrambling up to the top row of nests. 
He was down again with another egg by 
the time Jimmy had finished the first one. 
He gave it to Jimmy with a low and very 
polite bow. 

“Ah have the honor to propose that we 
become partners, suh, and that in honor 
of the new firm of Skunk.& Possum, we 
each eat another egg,” said Unc’ Billy, 
his eyes twinkling. 

And they did. 

(The reason for Ol Mistah Buzzard’s 
bald head will be explained in next week’s 
story.) 
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The deep French V-front and inverted 
plaits combine to give a slenderizing ef- 
fect. Crepe satin, wool crepe, faille 
crepe, crepe Roma, printed silk crepe, 
shantung and georgette crepe are appro- 
priate. You will experience a delightful 
afternoon making this dress. Pattern No. 
2812 is so simple to use. The miniature 
views give you an idea; complete instruc- 
tions with pattern, which can be had in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 











50 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards of 40-tnch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and serid all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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Cooling Summer Drinks 
of Grapes 
It is remarkable how a cooling drink 
will that féeling of 
weariness on a languid summer day. 


dissolve utter 
Here are a number of ways for serv- 
the 
they 


ing grape drinks, which, by way, 


are quite as nutritious as are 


palatable and cooling. Dietitians point 


out that the natural fruit sugar in 
grape juice is so nourishing and easily 
assimilated that it requires no diges- 
tion, being immediately taken up by 
the blood. Moreover it contains Vita- 
min B and mineral salts. 

Grape Juice Punch: Take one pint 
of grape juice and add to it the juice 
of three lemons and one orange, one 
cup sugar and 2 pints water. Dissolve 
the sugar in the fruit juices and then 
add the water. Serve very cold, iced 
if possible. 

Grape Iced Tea: Pour 3 cups boil- 
ing water over three teaspoons of tea, 
cover closely and allow to stand for 
five minutes. Then stir it up from 
the bottom and strain. Add 4 table-r 
spoons sugar, the juice of 2 lemons 
and one pint of grape juice. Chill 
thoroly and serve. This is a prettier 
color made with green rather than 
black tea. 

Pineapple and Grape Cup: Dissolve 
1 cup sugar in 1 pint grape juice. Then 
add 1 cup crushed pineapple, the juice 
of two lemons and two pints of water. 
Serve very cold. 

Ginger Ale and Grape Drink: Mix 
two pint bottles of ginger ale with one 
pint bottle of grape juice. This is not 
good unless thoroly chilled and it is 
better to have a little cracked ice in 
the serving glasses. 

Frozen Grape Mint: Take several 
of the tender end-sprays of spearmint 
and bruise them between the fingers 
or with the blunt side of a knife. Put 
them into a deep pitcher half filled 
with cracked ice. Put in two table- 
spoons of sugar and add 1 pint grape 
juice, 1 pint lemonade (unsweetened) 
and a pint of carbonated water. Lack- 
ing the latter, plain cold water may 
be used. However, if the sparkling 
water is used, it must be added the 
last thing before serving. The other 
ingredients are allowed to stand for 
half an hour so that the mint flavor is 
absorbed into the drink. 

Grape Rickey: Combine one pint of 
grape juice with the juice of three 
limes, add 3 to 4 teaspoons of sugar 
and two cups of water. Oranges may 
be substituted for the limes. 

Grape Dissolve two table- 
sugar in a pint of grape 
juice and add the juice of 4 lemons. 
Chill thoroly and just before serving 
add a quart of ginger ale. Orange 
juice may be used with this also, or 
the lemon juice omitted and orange 
used instead. 


Patchwork Thots 


Some people have the rare gift of 
doing little lavishly. I’m thinking of 
one woman in particular who im- 
presses everyone, tho I feel sure she 
does not study to do so, by doing so 
much with so little. Her meals, for 
example, are rather plain affairs. 
Some people might even call them 
frugal. For altho she is a good cook, 
she never overdoes the job at a single 
meal. And yet she serves plain fare 
elegantly. There is usually a bouquet 
of flowers on the table, the silverware 
is set straight and the dishes are 
nicely placed, tho the background for 
them is likely to be the painted table 
in the kitchen. She is a lady in her 
own family group and is seated at 


Gingeree: 
spoons of 


























table by an admiring son, quite as if 
she were the queen herself. Not that 
there is anything stilted nor affected 
about this elegance, for there really 
isn’t. It is just her little trick of 
touching up the commonplace. 

Nearly every farm community af- 
fords examples of defective family 
lines which have been and continue to 
be public -menaces tho no one living 
in the neighborhood will so much as 
raise his hand to have them put away, 
In the schools these families furnish 
the children who can’t learn because 
they are mentally deficient. In some 
communities there are enough of them 
to form a sort of lower strata of so- 
ciety and they usually clique together 
in opposition to anything of a co- 
operative nature that is for the good 
of the community as a whole. 

In one country community which I 
happen to know pretty well an epi- 
leptic was the father of five small 
children while less than a mile distant 
there was another family in which 
the father and the only child, a girl, 
were both feeble-minded. So far as 
I know there was never even any talk 
of having them taken away to institu- 
tions provided for such cases. Both 
families harbored their sick in such 
times as they were violent. Occas- 
ionally a neighbor had to be called in 


to assist the family of the epileptic 
fellow. 

Rural social workers may help to 
bring about a change in affairs. They 
are doing it very, very slowly because 
there are so few of them, less than 
ten, so I am told over the state, and a 
county is a lot of ground for one per- 
son to cover. Where the rural social 
worker has gotten in and, by the way, 
she is frequently a public health nurse 
as well, she is rapidly convincing 
the county officials and sentimental 
neighbors that defectives should not 
be allowed to remain among healthy 
people. 


Now that we are all willing to rec- 
ognize that there is a definite con- 
nection between the mental and phys- 
ical in the development of health, fric- 
tion resulting from too long or too 
close association of any sort is known 
to affect a whole household. So many 
women get into a duty rut with regard 
to their families and think that they 
can never get away from home, when 
as a matter of fact, if they would just 
make the break once or twice, they 
would not only be happier themselves 
but they would give their families an 
opportunity to appreciate them, some- 
thing that is very difficult of accom- 
plishment without an occasional ab- 
sence treatment.—J. W. 
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EAR GARDEN CLUB: If I were 

writing up my garden record book 
this week, as indeed I’m not doing for 
at least two reasons besides summer 
ennui, one being that I find it diffi- 
cult to enthuse about my own little 
garden spot, seared and wilting for 
lack of rain, after a two weeks’ trip 
that showed me so many more success- 
ful ones than mine, and the other rea- 
son being that I’m so far behind with 
the recording business that I think I 
shall simply have to wipe July off the 
map and begin over again—but, if I 
were writing it, I would probably re- 
mark that what I’ve been growing for 
baby’s breath these past five years sud- 
denly turned out to be something else 
—not baby’s breath at all. Now I would 
say that it’s a bum gardener who does 
not know his garden stuff any better 
than that. I might say that if the gar- 
dener were somebody else, but because 
it is a personal matter I am willing to 
pass the blame off onto the nursery- 
man from whom I ordered it in all 
good faith. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I would 
really rather have what I’ve got than 
what I thought I had. It so happened 
that a gardener from one of the large 
floral companies stopped one evening 
at our place, and he was immediately 
attracted to the large masses of billowy 
white bloom scattered over the garden. 
He wanted to know what it was, and I 
informed him readily, thinking at the 
time that it was strange that a florist 
wouldn’t know baby’s breath, since it 
is used so much nowadays by florist 
shops. To my surprise he replied that 
he didn’t think it was baby’s breath, at 
least it was not gypsophila paniculata, 
altho he-did not know what it was. 
Having bought it for that very thing 
and grown it for five years as such, I 
was not ready to believe him at once. 
But the more I thought about it, the 
more convinced I was that it might be 
something else. It hadn’t been quite 
what I expected from the paniculata 
variety of baby’s breath from the first, 
but I hadn’t given it a thought except 
to decide that it was probably one of 
those different varieties that are al- 
ways happening in the plant world. 


When I got back to my Bailey’s En- 
cyclopedia of Cultivated Plants, I gave 
it a thoro check-up by leaves and flow- 
ers and found that what I have is 
ladies’ bedstraw, that it is sometimes 
miscalled baby’s breath, and that it has 
a much more interesting history than 
any of the gypsophilas. The correct 
botanical name is galium, and the va- 
riety is mollugo. There is a legend 
about it to the effect that there was a 
great deal of it in the hay on which 
the mother of Christ rested in the 
stable at Bethlehem, and hence the 
common name, ladies’ bedstraw. I also 
found that it was used by the ancients 
for the purpose of curdling milk. It is 
so like gypsophila paniculata that I’m 
eertain none but a careful observer 
could tell the difference. The chief 
differences are that it does not bear 
quite so many flowers as gypsophila 
paniculata nor does it dry nicely. 

I have never tried to grow it from 
seed, but the man from the floral com- 
pany said he was sure it could be done, 
and I promised to give him some seeds 
a little later. If any Garden Club mem- 
bers would like to try out some of the 
seed, and will send me a stamped enve- 
lope, I will be glad to send seed as long 
as the supply lasts. The seed will 
probably not be ready before the first 
of August. 

Praise should be given to the Regal 
lily for its good habits of standing dry 
weather and blooming in July to 
brighten the garden. Mine are lovely 
now and contrast beautifully with the 
masses of Chinese delphiniums, which, 
by the way, are the tallest this year 
that I have ever seen them. They are 
lovely, but their clear, strong blue is 
hard to reconcile to any other than 
white flowers nearby. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


Dear Garden Club Members: 

I wish you could all see my Japan- 
ese iris, the seeds of which I planted 
three years ago this spring. I have 
carefully tended the fourteen plants 
I got from a package of seeds and could 
hardly wait when I saw I was going to 
see the results of my labor this July. 
I had misgivings, of course, for most 


of us know the uncertainty of seed. 
lings, but I was truly rewarded when 
the first blossom unfurled its great 
ruffled orchid blossom actually measur. 
ing eight inches in diameter. Altho 
single, its secondary trio of petals were 
not so large as its first trio, and its 
third trio were small, all deepening 
toward the center, the first trio over. 
laping considerable. It was much larger 
than Gold Round, which has done nice. 
ly for me now for fifteen years. The 
next to open was a mahogany one, not 
quite so large, and then a violet one of 
splendid color and quite ruffled. An- 
other, a very pale orchid, and the last 
to open has one-half of each large petal 
marked a dark violet and the other 
half lavender—quite curiously marked. 
I am so enthused over them and feel 
well repaid for my trouble. I still have 
some to open. 

I am wondering if the first one is 
not unusual in size. I am not familiar 
with colored Japanese iris, but have 
had splendid success with Gold Bound 
for many years. I also have wonderful 
Shasta daisies and pyrethrums from 
seed planted last spring. 

I should like to know if iris should 
not be allowed to stay in the clump 
until it forms a circle. I read that it 
should not. Some of my Gold Bound 
has formed a circle, and I thought it 
was hardly so large as usual this 
spring. 

A flower friend, 
ISABEL POLLOCK. 

Illinois. 


Rodman, Iowa, July 19, 1927. 

Dear readers: I would like to ex- 
change flowers with some of you. I 
have lavendar hardy phlox, iris, bleed- 
ing heart, harlia, different colors of 
geraniums, 7-year cactus, Christmas 
cactus, shasta daisy, single tiger lily, 
a pinkish cerese ivy geranium, gladi- 
olias, tall cannas, asparagus speren- 
geri, deep pink moss roses, purple 
lilacs to exchange for other shrubs. 
I will have the following this fall: 
Portulaca, burning bush, and petunia 
seed. I also have amaryllis, tansy, and 
a few lilies of the valley. 

In exchange for the above I would 
like to get blooming size tulips, regal 
lily, double red, white or blue dahlias; 
also pompon dahlia, dark red and 
white gladiolias, double tiger lily, rex 
begonia, rat tail cactus, roses, free 
flowering double white geranium, or 
annual hibiscus. Please write first. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. H. THORSEN. 


The Rev. Mr. Benbow in comment- 
ing on his hybrid tea and climbing 
roses this spring said: “Our Souvenir 
Claudius Pernet is looking fine; also 
the Mary Wallace. Climbing Ameri- 
can Beauty promises much, too. The 
Dr. Huey came thru as usual with pro- 
tection. In fact, they all were covered 
with an earth blanket.’’ Regarding 
his garden of hardy roses, Rev. Mr. 
Benbow is enthusiastic oyer the Hugo- 
nis. “I have twelve species of roses, 
including the Hugonis, which this year 
will give us a lot of bloom. If I had 
the space and opportunity, I’d go in 
for a rose garden of all hardy ones, 
like the hybrid Rugosas.”—C. D. K. 





Vitamin A is not affected by can- 
ning in a pressure cooker or by ordi- 
nary commercial canning methods. 
Vitamin C is affected more or less by 
any form of cooking, with the excep- 
tion of its content in tomatoes. Early 
canning and consumption is recom- 
mended, for this vitamin is present to 
a greater extent in freshly gathered 
fruits and vegetables. Vitamin D is 
more heat stable than A, B or C, but 
it is found only in limited quantities 
in food products that are preserved by 
heating methods. 
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over. The July Message several different routes. It does not A vacation is a.mighty fine thing. Sunday. We were disappointed not 
irger : make any difference about the weath- but getting back home is one of the’ to have fifty Lone Scouts régister for 
nice. | have just returned from, spending ey—you can make the trip if you wish _ best parts of it. After all, there is no the Lone Scout camp, but on account 
The two weeks at Lake Okoboji, the Iowa _ to do so. . place like home. Every person, how- of the unusually busy farm season 
, not lake which the National Geographic | The Methodist camp ground, which ever, needs to get away from the _ right now we can readily understand 
1e of Mazazine has pronounced to be the is at the north end of Lake Okoboji, things they usually do once a year, so that it would be difficult for them to 
An. - : is an attractive spot. They have a_ I hope that many of you young folks go, much as they wanted to do so. 
last third most beautiful fresh water lake fing new buidling there this year, and will have the opportunity of making We hope, however,, that at least 
etal in the world. It was certainly a de- many young people belonging to the a trip to Okoboji, or if not to Okoboji, twenty-five of our Lone Scouts will 
ther lightful two weeks. There was not a Epworth league attend the Methodist to some other place where you can attend the Des Moines Council camp 
ked. sinzle night that we did not sleep Serene at the tabernacle. _Lons forget the things you usually do and July 28 to August 6. They will receive 
fee] ie ty aia i’ ee liad Scouts Phelps and Shultz of Titonka spend a short time getting the rest the same program that they would 
lave under blankets and th " came down to visit me while attend- that doing different things gives. have received had they attended the 
that was really uncomfortable. While jing the conference. Arie Poldervaart, As most of our Lone Scouts know Lone Scout camp. The same execu- 
e is the state pretty generally was suffer- who organized the largest tribe of by this time, we will not hold a Lone’ tive camp force will be on hand, and 
liar ing with heat, and it was much needed Lone Scouts and who lives at Spirit Scout camp. Any of our Scouts, how- our Lone Scouts can be assured of a 
ave heat on account of the corn crop, the lake, was another visitor. I have no ever, who desire to attend Camp Mi- splendid time. Where eight Lone 
und ao a doubt that other Lone Scouts visited tigwa July 28 to August 6, may do so. Scouts come from the same locality 
rful breezes of Lake Okoboji were cool and [ake Okoboji this summer, and I wish Approximately fifteen of our Lone’ they can have a cabin by themselves 
rom refreshing. No one who has never’ [I knew just how many were there. I Scouts have already indicated their if they wish it. 
visited Lake Okoboji can appreciate also surmise that many of our Four- intention of attending the camp, and We have already told you boys 
uld how beautiful a lake it is. Its waters H club girls visited the lake. I hope any others who want to come should about Camp Mitigwa so that we hardly 
imp are clear and deep as it is fed by that many others may be privileged to phone Scout Executive Fleming at need to say more. We can assure all 
t it springs and no streams run into it. do so before the year is over, as the Woodward, Iowa, as soon as they get the Lone Scouts who attend that they 
and Its shores are beautifully wooded. It trip to Okoboji is one that will never’ this notice, and he will plan to take will have a wonderful time and that 
t it is an irregular lake in shape with lots’ be forgotten. care of them, even if they arrive by the experience will be most worth 
his of bays. There are many cottages while. It is interesting to note that 
along the lake shore,:and it is esti- P a half dozen of the Scouts who attend- 
mated that from 150,000 to 200,000 Ad ft f th B F l ed last year’s camp are coming to the 
B people visit Okoboji every year. We ven ures O e rown aml y camp again, July 28 to August 6. 
are fortunate in being located away - They know what a wonderful place 
from the “hurly-burly” part of the Mystery Piles Upon Mystery it is and how much benefit they re- 
lake. A beautiful sand beach lies in ceive from the nine days. We know 
ex- front of our cottage. It goes out By JOHN FRANCIS CASE that other Lone Scouts would benefit 
I sradually, making an ideal beach for equally as much. 
a(d- bathing for both old and young. AS LITTLE JOE, pet of the Brown find out if the negro who had cared I wish our Four-H girls as well as 
of From our beach we can look south <£ family, who had strayed away from for Little Joe really was Black Neb, our Lone Scouts would tell us about 
las five miles to the end of the lake. We home and been lost for many hours, to and if so was his companion Captain any camps they have attended this 
ly, can see the speed boats, which head- .be brought back by Jack Miller, told Pettibone? year. I notice some of them are at- 
di- quarter at Arnolds park, come scoot- his strange story, the Lone Oak Farm The crowd slowly began to disperse, tending local camps and it will be a 
n- ing across the lake at fifty to sixty mystery deepened. He had been cared Big Judd still insisting that “Slippery pleasure to get their stories. We are 
ple miles per hour ‘two boats being capa- for in a cave by a negro and an old Sam” should be found and hung tothe proud of our Four-H club boys and 
Ds. ble of doing sixty miles per hour. We white man, whom, from his descrip- most convenient tree. “We all will just girls and also of our Lone Scouts, 
ll: can see the sail boats of which there tion, appeared to be Captain Pettibone, pass the word around that he’d better and are always pleased to hear from 
lia are a good many on the lake. The presumably deceased. make hisself scarce,” announced Big them. Thank you, boys and girls! I 
nd steamer Queen, of which we have rec- “What do you mean, Mrs. Fernan- Judd. “You can’t*tell me,” he added know that you will be glad to write us. 
ollections of forty years ago when it dez?” demanded Hal. “You say that darkly, “that them furriners ain’t got Sincerely yours, 
ld was on Spirit lake, makes regular now if the old captain is alive you will something to do with it. I never did JOHN P. WALLACE, 
al trips around the lake and comes in’ get your money. Does that mean that ‘cotton’ to that Fernandez woman. Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
S; occasionally. you hold something against this farm?” Well, boys, let’s be off. Call on us, of Lone Scouts. 
nd Sometimes the lake is calm, and it “She means nothing,” spoke up Fer- neighbor, if anything happens again.” 
ox has changeable moods. In a very short nandez sharply. “Come wife, come 
ee time from placid waters it is changed Juanita. The boy has been found and ORDIALLY expressing their sincere stroked her small brother’s brow. “We 
or into a seething mass of water with it is time we were going home.” appreciation, the Browns bade rey find - whether or not it really 
3t. white caps breaking all over the lake. With hardly a word of farewell, the their good friends good-bye, but they is Captain Pettibone.” 
It is always beautiful to look at. lowa Fernandez family moved off, Father were eager for privacy. The house had We sure must,” said Hal. “If the 
has reason to be proud of its wonder- Brown voicing his thanks for their been so crowded, so tense with anxiety old captain is alive, Dad, we are just 
ful Lake Okoboji. Those who have neighborly interest. As they neared during Little Joe’s absence, that it out of luck. Our deed to this farm 
t- never visited Lake Okoboji would find the road leading to their home, Hal seemed weeks instead of hours since wouldn’t be worth a dime.” 
1g a trip there most delightful. could hear the high-pitched voice of they had been alone. Mother Brown “I don’t know if I can gO back or 
ir For bathing the water never gets Mrs. Fernandez in an angry argument still held Little Joe close as Hal and not,” answered Little Joe, in reply to 
30 too warm as the spring fed waters with her husband. That something was Beth began to question him. Beth’s question. “I was losted, you 
+j- give coolness and make a swim in the being kept from them, the Browns “Do you think you could go back to know. Jack Miller can tell you. I 
“ lake most refreshing. knew. But now the thing to do was to. the cave, Joey?” inquired Beth, as she heard him calling an’ I went out where 
0- The fishing in Lake Okoboji is only he was. Then he brought me down to 
d fair. There are plenty of perch, lots I his ~sdigase Wa started Leman 
gz of crappies, occasionally a pike, more oY Yes, Jack Miller: gritted Hal. 
r. often a bass or pickerel, and there That young man is going to have to 
= is always a fascination about the fish- do a lot of explaining. If it hadn't been 
. ing as you never know what you are ie er Sis, I’d have knocked his block 
r going to get. Spirit lake, which is a - ? 
d only four miles distance from Lake [~ aj Gently, som,” said Mother Brows. 
n Okoboji, is a better lake for fishing } Let's not jump at conclusions. Jack 
:, and is likewise a beautiful body of han greved & geek Send te us, one SS 
water. It is not the deep lake that mat ae forget that he it was who 
Okoboji is, but attracts thousands of = 89 “— found re le Joe. hi ‘ 
people on account of the good fishing \ *, J p ee sean Fone Poses — 
. that is usually found at Spirit lake. ee eee 
7 East Okoboji also attracts. It is a long, , he seems te be keeping semething from 
5 narrow lake running from west Oko- us he has a good reason and it will all 
4 a A ap = oti ' be made clear in good time. We had 
: boji to the isthmus of Spirit lake. It Wy, better keep his friendship rather than 
is on this lake that the state Y. M. if ———s 
: : - A. camp is located, and as at Oko- “Nevertheless,” announced Hal stub- 
oji and Spirit lakes, there are many ’ “y? : ; 
cottages along the shores of east Oko- _ seeeniwetg cai, “Ten aot te ee ee 
boji, especially near Spirit lake, where ond interview tint Stas oes rere 
the Sie edeaies the teen. . that old man. It I can’t find it with- 
: One fine thing about the northern out his help, Jack’s got to come across. 
| semapsaainic Ghee: men aed ; And the next time I see him, Beth, you 
good roads that lead won't be along.” 
to them. You can travel from Des \ “I like Jack,” spoke up Mary, and 


Moines to Okoboji on paved and gravel 
roads: all the way and can cloose 




















Another mystery is added when Jack Miller appears at the House of the Lone 
: Oak, bruised and bleeding. 





Little Joe chimed in, “I like him, too. 
(Corttinued on page 15) 
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4-H Girls at the State Fair 


Girls’ demonstration teams from 
ninety-nine counties have been en- 
tered for the state-wide Four-H Club 
championship contests, which are to 
be featured in the club auditorium in 
the new Educational Building at the 
coming Iowa State Fair. 

Mrs. Edith Barker, head of this 
branch of the exposition, states that 
the girls’ demonstration work this 
year will be by far the largest that 
Iowa has ever witnessed. There will 
be fifty-seven teams competing in 
home-furnishing demonstrations, twen- 
ty-three teams in clothing work, thir- 
teen in bread baking and thirteen in 
canning. 

Due to the large increase in the 
number of teams this season, demon- 
‘strations under each of the above 
headings will be subdivided into spe- 
cial classes. In the clothing work, 
these classes will include “Care of 
Clothing and Underwear Problems” 
and “Construction and Design of Out- 
er Garments.” 

The special classes which will be 
covered by the home-furnishing dem- 
onstrations are “Furniture Refinish- 
ing and Makeshift Furniture,” “Rugs, 
Curtains, Slip Covers, Ete.” and “Ac- 
cessories for a Girl's Room.” 

The teams demonstrating in the 
canning division will not only show 
how to can all sorts of fruits and veg- 
etables, but will give attractive and 
pleasing ways for the serving of the 
canned products. 

A departure from the bread demon- 
strations of last season will be the in- 
troduction of a number of new bread 
variations, including the making of 
whole cereal bread. 

The footwear demonstrations this 
summer will follow lines similar to 
those of 1926, but will stress especially 
the matter of wise selection of both 
shoes and hosiery from the standpoint 
of foot comfort, health, efficiency, 
care of shoes, and corrective exercises 
for foot troubles. 

One of the most unusual exhibits in 
this section will be a display featur- 
ing the history of bread making, be- 
ginning many centuries ago and con- 
tinuing down to the present day. Many 
rare museum treasures will be bor- 
rowed for this exhibit, and no effort is 
being spared to make it both com- 
plete and authentic. 

The judging contests in the girls’ 
division of the Junior Fair will cover 
four main subjects—clothing, home- 
furnishing, bread making and can- 
ning. Under the rules which have 
been adopted, each county is permit- 
ted to enter a team of two girls in 
that project which is being carried on 
in their county. The judging contests 
will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Elsie Culbertson. 

Another feature which is expected 
to attract great interest is the girls’ 
style show. Each county which has 
had one year of clothing club work 
is entitled to a contestant in this 
show. The girls who enter will wear 
dresses which they themselves have 
made. 


What Are You Reading? 


Tell me what you are reading this 
summer, won't you? I would like to 
have from each one of you who read 
this department a list of three books 
that you have read this summer and 
a comment, not over three hundred 
words long, about the one that you 
liked best. Write on one side of the 
paper only, give your age and mail to 
the Four-H Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
by August 15. A prize of one dollar 
will be given for the best list and 
letter.—Four-H Editor. 





State Leader’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

All of the rally days are over, and 
such worth-while days they were! Ev- 
ery girl helping. to put her club for- 
ward in some way! Every club rep- 
resented on the program, and every 
county working along the same gen- 
eral plan. No wonder Iowa clubs are 
growing stronger “day by day in every 
way”—all working on the same idea to 
dignify farm life. 

And now what next? Always what 
next in the Four-H Clubs, and usually 
there’s an answer. That’s one of the 
strengths of the Four-H organization 
—always something right around the 
corner for you to do. Yes, I mean you, 
not your president or leader or some 
other girl, but you, for you are very 
important to the success of your club. 
And we want your club to help you to 
“develop the you-ness of you.” 

July must see you busy with 
achievement day, county and state fair 
plans. Are you all at work on some- 
thing which will help others under- 
stand what Four-H teaches? Are you 
getting material ready for your dem- 
onstration and for your county try- 
out? That’s vour job as a Four-H-er 
this month. Hunt, hunt, hunt thru 
the magazines for up-to-date material. 
Visit your libraries and go thru all the 
state college bulletins till you are an 
authority on the topic your club has 
chosen to demonstrate. When the 
team has been chosen, even if you are 
not a member, you will have much to 
contribute to the success of the dem- 
onstration. Then, indeed, will you be 
a loyal club member, back of your 
team 100 per cent. 

Are you asking the returned college 
girls to help you? All of them will be 
glad to be of assistance. Former Four- 
H girls now at Iowa State College 
have all pledged themselves to help in 
their local clubs wherever called upon 
to do so. Girls from other schools have 
remained just as loyal to the home 
communities, I know. 

So here’s to successful local Four-H 
achievement day and splendid Four-H 
work at your own county fairs. Next 
month I'll tell you about Four-H girls 
at the state fair. Sincerely, 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 





Sportsmanship—Another Letter 
From Kossuth County 


Dear Four-H Girls: 

Sportsmanship is the ship of ships 
these days, and both young and old go 
Sailing. 

Did you hear Graham McNamee 
broadcast the Army and Navy base- 
ball game last year? How he thrilled 
you with descriptions until you could 
see the vast crowd, feel the enthusi- 
asm and follow the plays almost as 
well as tho you were seeing instead of 
just hearing. 

His frequent exclamation, “Oh, boy, 
what a game! What a game!” found 
echo in your own heart. The score, 
you remember, was 1 to 0, tho in 
whose favor I have forgotten. 

The spirit of the game, the skill, 
the thoro training, giving the ability 
to think, to dare, to act, were what 
held attention and created enthusiasm 
even in radio listeners. 

Once, in Chicago, before the days of 
autos, I saw the Northwestern Uni- 
versity boys in gay tallyhos and bus- 


ses, flags and pennants flying, going 
out to play the Chicago U. Oh, but I 
wanted to follow on to the game, but 
could not, and I still count that as one 
of the pleasures yet to come—to at- 
tend some college athletic meet. 

Why? Because I love skill trained 
to the nth degree until the body obeys 
the mind without faltering or fum- 
bling, because everything is bent to 
do one thing. These players are 
trained until they are a fine machine 
perfectly adjusted, working harmoni- 
ously toward one end. It isn’t who 
wins nor who loses, it’s the game 
that’s the big thing and the training 
that makes such games possible, that 
is bigger than the game. 

In sport, it is the mastery of the 
body by mind and will; it is training 
until details are so assimilated that 
they vanish in a harmonious whole. 

It is the willingness to do your part 
that the others may do theirs without 
being hampered, It’s the working to- 
gether to make the game a success, 
no matter if your side wins or ‘loses. 
Hard to do? Of course it’s hard to do, 
else it would not be worth doing. 

We can conquer our own desire to 
win, subordinate it to the good of the 
organization, bring ourselves to work 
for skill and ability, rather than for 
the sake of winning, then if we are so 
fortunate as to win we can bear our 
honors gracefully. 

Our achievement days are days that 
try our Four-H sportsmanship. We 
are glad that our girls have always 
shown such a fine spirit about these 
days. 

We hope to see a team and an ex- 
hibit from every club. We hope you 
are already busy and are determined 
that skill and ability shall be yours 
even tho the coveted prize may not. 

Work for Kossuth, that Kossuth 
shall be in and of the game and be 
known for mastery and success. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. E. B. DITTMER. 

Member Kossuth County Club Com- 
mittee. 


Folk Songs of Norway 


Calling shepherds, singing herd girls, 
daring sailors and fishermen, croon- 
ing mothers and lovelorn men and 
maidens, all have a part in the folk 


songs of Norway. Besides these hu- 
man singers, thru legend and myth the 
elf-folk also share in both tune and 
words of these songs of bygone days. 
Then whistling wind, sighing pines, 
and eerie shadows of long twilights 
all add their touch to songs of the 
people of the northlands. 

Before studying the folk music of 
any country a brief review of its his- 
tory and geography will help much in 
the appreciation of its music. Look 
at the map of Norway. See how the 
coast is cut by the dashing icy waters 
of the ocean. Here are the fjords 
which every Norseman loves. The 
wind sings its own wierd music around 
the high straight rock walls that rise 
above the clear quiet water of these 
inlets. Then there are the craggy 
mountains in the caverns of which 
trolls have given a touch of mystery to 
both the words and tune of many 


songs. There are sunny meadows 
where the herds and flocks help make 
the songs of summer days. The cold 
climate has developed sturdy songs 
to which the long dark winter adds a 
plaintive tone. The short bright sum. 
mer gives a touch of gayety that js 
sometimes almost boisterous. And 
thus the geography and climate of this 
land is reflected in its music. 

All Norwegian composers have loved 
the folk tunes of their land and oftep 
use either old dance or song melodies 
in their compositions. Often, too, they 
have imitated these. This is partic- 
ularly true of Grieg, who knew and 
loved the folk lore of his Norway well, 
In his music for the Peer Gynt story 
he used an old folk tune in Solvejg’s 
Sunshine Song. Solvejg is the sweet- 
heart whom Peer deserted. She re- 
mains true to Peer, always believing 
that he will return to her, as he does 
at last. Her sunshine song comes to- 
ward the end of the story. She sits 
spinning in the door of the little cabin 
high up on the mountain. <As_ she 
spins she sings that winter and spring 
may pass, but she knows that he will 
return to her. Then Grieg added to 
the old tune a beautiful refrain-melody 
sung on the syllable “ah.” Resembles 
the singing calls of the shepherds of 
Norway and it may express Solvejg’s 
day dream of the sweetness of the re- 
turn of her lover. 

Astri Mi Astri, an old folk song, is 
a rather sprightly dialogue in which 
two lovers accuse each other of incon- 
stancy. First Sevrning sings’ that 
when Astri wept to see him leave he 
was, then, as happy as any prince. As- 
tri answers that when he was content 
to spend his Saturday evenings with 
her, then she was as happy as any 
grand lady of the land. Notwithstand- 
ing the playful banter of the words, the 
melody is tinged with the lonesome- 
ness of the long winter, with the som- 
berness of the deep pine shadows. 

A near folk song that is a general 
favorite is the Saeterjenten’s Sondag 
(The Herd Girl’s Sunday), composed 
about one hundred years ago by the fa- 
mous violinist, Ole Bull. In the short 
bright summer the herd girls take the 
cattle up into the mountain meadows 
for grazing. There they stay all sum- 
mer with the herd. It is a lonely life 
and its longing is reflected in the 
beautiful melody of this music. 

In this song the herd girl sings of 
her friends in the valley below. She 
can hear the church bells ring and 
as she watches the sun climbing higher 
and higher, she knows just what is 
going on in the village. Even without 
the words to tell the story, her loneli- 
ness is felt in the music. The rising 
tune gives the feeling of the climbing 
sun and the bell is imitated in the 
accompaniment. It is often heard as 
an instrumental solo. The melody has 
been arranged as a flute solo, as a 
violin solo, and as a piano duet. Some- 
times it is called Old Bull’s Melody in 
D, but whether sung or played, before 
many bars have been heard, one who 
knows the music of the northlands is 
almost certain to settle back with a 
happy sigh and whisper the word, 
“Norway.” 

“IT look at the sun rising high in the 
sky— 

’T will soon be the hour for communion. 

Oh, down in the valley it’s there I 
would be, 

With those who to church will be 
going. 

When higher the sun shines bright o’er 

the fells, 

that great 

swinging, 

Down there in the valley they hark to 
the bells, 

But up here only echoes come ringing.” 


Above mountain peak 
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The Two Booster Credit 
Titles 


Lone Scouts may secure the two 
Booster titles of Lone Scout Organizer 
and Lone Scout Booster by securing 
new members or magazine subscrip- 
tions. 

To win the title of LSO or Lone 
Scout Organizer, the Lone Scout must 
earn ten boosting points. Each new 
member secured for Lone Scouting 
represents one boosting point. Ten 
new members secured represent ten 
poosting points. The organizing of a 
tribe of five members secures ten 
points—five points for the five new 
members secured and five additional 
points for organizing the tribe. 

To win the title LSB, or Lone Scout 
Booster, the Lone Scout must earn 
twenty points; that is, ten points after 
the title of LSO, or Lone Scout Or- 
ganizer, has been won. The LSB title 
is won in the same way as the LSO 
titles, outlined above. With the Boost- 
er title is also awarded the Booster 
gold medal. The medal is presented 
to each Lone Scout Booster free of 
cost. 

In addition to credit points for se- 
curing new members, Lone Scouts 
may also win Booster credit points 
by securing the following subscrip- 
tions: 

(1) For securing a subscription for 
Boys’ Life for one year, eight Booster 
credit points will be awarded; (2) for 
securing a subscription for The Lone 
Scout for one year, from other boys 
who are not Lone Scouts, a Booster 
credit of two points will be awarded 
for each subscription of fifty cents; 
ten points will be awarded for five 
subscriptions; twenty points will be 
awarded for ten subscriptions; (3) 
for securing subscriptions to Farm 
Journals co-operating with Boy Scouts 
of America, Booster credit points will 
be awarded on the basis of two cred- 
its for each fifty cent subscriptions, 
and (4) ALSAP Booster credits will 
be awarded for securing one year sub- 
scription for 4 chartered amateur 
publication on the basis of one credit 
for each twenty-five cent subscription 
secured. 


Daily Good Turn and the 
Rural Scout 


Here are reports from the field indi- 
cating how Lone and Rural Scouts 
have carried out the “Daily Good 
Turn” program: 

Closed neighbors’ pasture gate 
which had been left open by fisher- 
men and thus kept the cattle from 
going into the wheat field. 

Our neighbor broke a finger and 
could not do his milking. I helped 
him milk twice a day until he was 
able to do the work. 

Helped a lady change tires and 
start her car. 

Mother was not feeling well, so I 
washed and wiped dishes for her for 
three days. 

Gathered up paper and rubbish in 
the neighborhood. 

Made a watering trough for the 
birds. 

Made three bird houses for an el- 
derly neighbor lady who is very fond 
of birds. 

Spent one day in helping to mow 
the grass and clean our community 
cemetery. 

Raised and furnished flowers for 
our community church pulpit. 
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Left to right—Roy A. Hollis, Gordon Strayer, 


Edwin A. Iseminger, Clyde C. Brand- 


horst, John E. Iseminger, George M. Strayer (Hoot Owl Tribe, Hudson, la.) 





Helped neighbor lady stake her to- 
matoes and pole beans. 

I gave three of the toys I liked best 
to three orphan boys in our commu- 
nity who had no toys while I had so 
many. 

I have developed a farm scout camp 
in the woods back of our pasture. I 
invite two neighbor boys to camp with 
me each week end as my guests. 

Showed a neighbor boy how to mend 
the broken wing of one of his Rhode 
Island Red chickens. 

Helped discover and locate a chick- 
en thief and reported him to farm 
journal. 

Helped a neighbor to treat a horse 
for colic. 

Repaired the front gate by putting 
on new hinge and fixing the lock. 

Put a window pane in the horse 
barn which had been out for over a 
year and nobody seemed to know how 
to fix it. 

Who’ll be the next to report to Boy 
Scouts of America, department of 
rural scouting some of their interest- 
ing Daily Good Turns? 

0. H. BENSON, 
Director Dept. of Rural Scouting. 








Merit Badges for Lone Scouts 


When the merit badge program of 
the Boy Scouts was first opened to 
Lone Scouts, it was only possible for 
boys who had passed all seven de- 
grees to take up this work. Now boys 
of the Totem Pole Lodge rank can 
secure as many as five of these merit 
badges. There are a number of dif- 
ferent lines open to the Lone Scout 
who is ready for this work. We would 
suggest particularly the work in gar- 
dening, dairying and poultry keeping. 

In order to help the Scout with the 
work, the Boy Scout organization puts 
out pamphlets on these subjects, 
which can be secured for twenty cents 
apiece. Most of these booklets are 
quite good. short summaries of the 
subject in question, altho Scouts who 
have done much reading in agricul- 
tural bulletins have a good deal more 
information than is found in these 
booklets. 

As most of our Scouts know, in 
order to qualify for the merit badge, 
an examination must be passed on the 
subject before examiners named by 
Boy Scout and Lone Scout officials. 
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and understand: 


morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help other people at 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official: publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date 





This 





Address 





America. 

Name ........... 

PRONE NINA ooo ciccs arteciscnccenionssucnte CR ois esha deisyecas I vc eescsen tients 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 


Bhamne OF Cr RitiOl o.vccccecscccedescaccecneses 
IE OE asi iaceesdsccedeceachncncdectgnowes 











Most Scouts are close enough to a 
Boy Scout Council headquarters, so 
that they can ask the local Scout ex- 
ecutive to tell them what examiners 
to report to in order to qualify for this 
award. When no Boy Scout officials 
are close enough, arrangements can 
be made thru Scout headquarters at 
New York, or thru us, to have a local 
board of examiners created. 

For Scout radio experts there is a 
special merit badge. There is another 
for amateur photographers, which we 
are in favor of all our contributors 
taking. Scouts who master this ex- 
amination ought to be able to turn in 
fine photographs for the News. 

There are plenty of other merit 
badges available to Lone Scouts, some 
of which we will describe later. We 
hope that a good many of our Scouts 
of Totem pole rank will get busy and 
qualify on some of these, and that the 
Scouts who are not yet up to that 
point will hurry up and pass enough 
degrees to get them in the Totem 
Pole class. 

Remember when ordering Merit 
badge booklets to send direct to the 
New York office, 200 Fifth avenue. 
The booklets are twenty cents apiece. 
Of course if the Scout headquarters 
nearest you has these on hand, you 
can get them there and save time. 


Adventures of the Brown 
Family 
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He was good to me, an’ he holded me 
tight when I went to him. He isn’t to 
blame, I know.” 


“COMETHING queer about Fernan- 

dez,” remarked Father Brown, who 
had been listening quietly. “He seems 
mightily interested about anything on 
this farm. Tried to get me to say that 
I’d sign over any rights to the chest of 
gold if we found it.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Hal. “Do 
you think Fernandez knows something 
about the gold? And what in blazes 
could Mrs. Fernandez have meant about 
getting money? It all gets my goat. If 
we can’t clear this thing up, I’m going 
batty.” 

Briefly, Father Brown repeated the 
conversation he had had with Fernan- 
dez as they pursued the search for Lit- 
tle Joe. “I don’t like to be suspicious,” 
Father Brown concluded, “but it seems 
to me we should be mighty careful 
about our talk when these neighbors 
are here. Watch your step, Hal, when 
you are around that gypsy girl.” 

“T’ll bank on Juanita,” flared Hal, as 
his face flushed. “I know that she’s 
true blue.” 

“That’s putting the shoe on the other 
foot,” mocked Beth. “You leave it to 
me. I’m going to talk to Jack Miller. 
I’ve never really urged him to tell me.” 

“Like the dickens he’ll tell,” said Hal. 
“Tf he tells anyone, it will be me. Won- 
der who’s there now? Somebody want- 
ing to know about Little Joe, I reckon.” 
In answer to the sharply repeated 
knock, Hal strode to the door and 
opened it. There stood Jack Miller, his 
face pale, blood welling from a gash in 
his forehead. What could have hap- 
pened during the few hours since Little 
Joe had been brought home? 

(Continued next week) 





How many tribes have held field 
meets by our new rules? Extra copies 
of these can be secured by writing to 
Lone Scout Editor. 
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Quarter blood wool at Boston/ 139/99 Week before ......... 13.00/13.70|12.75 o| sg} & 
Light cow hides at Chicago. .| 146 156 Grol. | | ~ a s 
| Ss n om 
GRAIN Last week ..0000ceeees{tl.62/12.12/11:50 | = ® = 
Week before ......00+ 112.42/13.08|12.38 | ajAJo 
At Chicago— | Medium— | | Br: | ' 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... Last week ...ccese++e+{ 9.38/10.00/ 9.18 | ““Tust week 104 
Oats, No. 2 white ..... | Week before ......... 110.12'10.50| 9.50 nga ordi ig ond atid bee 
m_hnat Mo, 2 Ted. .6ic%00 } Comsnon | | | <a. before “<7 [24.62/24 75/30.00 
Wheat, No. 1 northern Le WHO . aaceusese 1 6.88] 7.75] 7.18 Tast ‘week ] lor ag 
On towa Farms— Week before ......0c- | 7.62] 8.50! 7.38 We oe espe Nip pepe did Bt > 
Pare cavussssaeebnue . Light weight beef steers | cox before. »(66.00132.00181-25/36.00 
: , * ae | | 
OatS ccccccccvccsscccesesscers (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | —— an 9g 35.50) { lon og 
an aoe Choice and prime— | | a ao de SEO 39.0 soca sielesieie v0.00} 
MILL-FEEDS Seer WIRE: 5's wis gtore sensors | I Raiden ost el iach las ‘ik sate 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 1347 = 109 Week before } sia x j j ' 
Linseed meal Milwaukee. |} 147 97 Medium and good— } , | | oo a Poe a Pr 
Bran, at Kansas City ..++ee 128 M1 | Last Rha ek aginip 2" siszissis 110.15 10.68 10.09 Week before. ./46.75|...../44.50} 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 150} 1O9 Week before ......... ‘sie wanes eae | Cottonseed meal | | | 
Common— | ‘ee (41 amet } 
HAY eer ( 6.88] 7.75] 7.18 | , (41 Per cent)) || | 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 96 i3 Week before .......-- 7.62) 8.50) 7.38 Week "beleie. 12°50| } } 
to. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 112 84 — ittle— | Tankage— | le wal | valine 
—— “ie 3 es aniin. on FS a eee Seto 165.00].....|75. 5 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS ap ie ter Saag aati aechighats Week before. .|..1.: 165.00)... ./75.00/65.00 
Batter, at Chicago ...c00000 | 147) 103 Cows— : | | Gluten— vias | | 
lover seed, at Toledo ...... | 184 16 ee) eee | 9.12] 9.00! 8.38 Last week |. 
hy seed, at Chicago ...| 66) 65 | Week before o.....ee. | 9.25] 9.25] 8.38 Week _before 
‘otton, at New York .....-. eH + | 3ulls— RS oa ee *Quotafions at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Eges, at Chicago ..........: $ aan — vo etcesecses a 7.38] 6.82 all other points, car lots. 
. Veek IPTOLR.. sewce see 7.12) 7.70) 6.75 RSTRNT 
Vv —At Chicago . ae 
PROVISIONS—At C . 9g = Canners and_ cutters— | oo at al ae FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
os 665-595 600344490909 bees te Se oo eee A oa ieee Pe Fan ge Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
sent eeeeeeeneees Seseest ee 1 Stocl salves ne pcaieoe!* te Say "| idee but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
cupesee vee ee eeeeeeeeeee| 5 71 s a7 a a a gaps = 9 nal oinolies week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
Peeeeeee eee eee eee eee as {2 Wee k (sha ees pea 9/00! 9/00 995 414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
FUTURES—At Chicago Cows and heifers— ‘ } re 
— ee Serer 5.75! 6.62! 6.75 
peep tember oil 126 Week before ......... | 6.38] 6.70| 6.38 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
September ssseeeeeeeeceeees aasl ace | _ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41ec, 
Pig aa eccessecosoncses¥ "| oo | HOGS — native cow hides at Chicago 23c, 
yp " | marae f Onn a wa ome grown clover seed at Toledo $16.75, 
on ptember eee epecsecereve ar — | wag nh sae up) 9 oat 9 cal 9.40 and cotton at New York 18.3c. qowa ele- 
; De COMDCY seeseeeeeeeeeeees 5) ag Aig 2c A cea 8.98| 9:15] 9.18 | Vator shelled corn prices are about 86%c, 
‘September ssecesesceseeceee] 123/98 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | pe ee ee 
peste = on! aS reel 2 5} 2 ORTS OF GRA 
ae Nber cecccescccvcceces al 98 | Lak, Wises =: seeee scenes 9.82) 9.95) 9.93 EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Lard | Week DelOre ciscéerc« | 9.75] 9.88 62 a 
raniin Ee < y is 121) 93 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— j | Exports of wheat the second week in 
Sept: mber $0nb00bee doe 115 Bz | Last week ..s.<> Sper 110.05/10.12/10.15 | July were 3,454,000 bushels, as compared 
Sides ] | Week before ......... 1 9.85'10.00! 9.88 with 2,666,000 bushels the week before and 
Snmnteniber.00c.cbas canons 111] 76 | Light lights (180-150 Ibs.) | | | 7,940,000 bushels for the same week last 
tant week <..<........ 1 9.62! 9.68110.15 year. Exports of corn for the second week 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before ......... | 9.32| 9.75] 9.90 | in. July were 91,000 bushels, compared 
ox EPSSEEAT SOAS SEPPS TECH 96) 100 | Smooth and rough heavy | | with 60,000 bushels for the week before 
ee 2 eee 134! go packing sows (250 Ibs. | and 110,000 bushels for the same week 
Pig iron, at Birmingham | 20 r+ up)— | | | last year. Exports of oats for the second 
Copper, at Ns York} 159] 85 Eeat WOOK c<10.0500%2) 7.82) 8.12! 7.88 | Week in July were 259,000 bushels, as 
Crude petro ork} sad | ss Week before ......es. | 7.88] 8.Q| 7.88 | cOmpared with 201,000 bushels for the 
oo tn fir (f b. Wash- | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ] | 1 week —— and 1,177,000 bushels for the 
ip ieee hte eee meee 5 EASt WESK «.cesceseses Bee | §.88!10.25 | Same week last year. 
So: ies ONS Aas Nita! ” Week before ...ccccceleees: | 9.30] 9.75 nm 
* 1x8 No. 2 com. boards! 171/99 | Stock pigs— | EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
OT eR Fa sr a | Last week ...... paulo nin | 8.12!. '10.50 Exports of lard for the second week in 
ix6 and 2 B (finish)...| 184 81 | Week before -.....0... |_7.88!. |_ 9.95 we 4 were 8,914,000 pounds, as compared 
TEA a eigen ih a aoe et: 95 | With 9,400,000 pounds for the week be- 
: > | SHEEP fore and 9,266,000 pounds for the same 
FINANCIAL Lambs (84 Ibs. down), } week last year. Exports of pork for the 
, , . = medium to prime— | second week in July were 7,344,000 pounds, 
Bank clearings, per capita, T Last week ....... is | compared with 8,554,000 pounds the week 
outside of New York, } om Week before ......... | before and 10,099,000 pounds for the same 
I —* ad og Ms ‘sanart 241) 101 | Lambs, culls and common | ts week last year. 
nterest, 60 to J ay paper, es RE Last week ...ecsseccoee 9.6210. ‘ 
at New York | iemiebwnia hooks 102 1038 Week before ......00- 110.25/10.75!10 SHEEP NEED FRESH PASTURES 
or i ee | aes tH Yearling wethers, medium | | et changes of pasture for ewes 
arse EERE A i = c Pam and lambs will help consi y i - 
Fee SEE ORE Last week ... 0 0.50! 9.62 | trolling enmeh wieua” ae worms 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on Week before 0.38]11.00/10.25 bet nae : é -" aR 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Ewes, medium to choice—! | | are a serious pest, and permanent pas- 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on SABE WOK 2. 60cs%0s000 5.88/ 6.00] 5.62 | tures where sheep are grazed are very 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ......... | 5.88] 6.00] 5.58 likely to be infested with the worms. It 
ae son By gaa nog ge Woe incon | — a medium to | helps materially in the control of stoms 
abc r3o.5 Ce S ¢ » as é — an o . 2 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per DOR WOOK. oocscincvcconl 12.00/12.62! ach Bee oe te provide annual pasture 
cent of the pre-war normal. Week before ......... 112.88/12.95} a such Pad wheat pasture, su- 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- NOTH — Unless otherwise stated, ali | 247 Stass and rape. If possible, ewes and 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





lambs should be changed to fresh pasture 
every two weeks, 











$5.00. 
wholesale. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 71 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with Der 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 94 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have Prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


or 
v7 












































tTHOGS 

— 

zs | aZ 

Zo] BE 
Bm] BF! & 
oo] OS] ge 
da] $5) =8 
eO} eo] Og 
May 27 to June 2........| 96] 89) % 
Tune 3 tO 9D ceccccccees.| 126) 109) 
June 10 to 16 ...ccccecess 95) 84) Y 
June 17 to 23 ...cccccees-| 104 90) gy 
SUNG 24 CO 80 .ccecccecees 99 9E 68 
CMe 4 409d ceebeeeseses 99 97} 67 
July 8 to 14 .... ‘ 104 97, 1% 
duly 35 to Fh neces ae rae 86) 7 

fCATTLE 

May 27 to June 2........ 99 8 91 
June to 109} 119) 9% 
June 93 86) 99 
June 99 94) 99 
June 91 = 99 
July 74 79 99 
July 109 97) 100 
July 92 86| 97 
MBY St to June fF, cceccs 94 95} 1 
June 3 to nalewasee cues 71; 102) % 
June 10°60: 16 ..cccccvceesl. S00) 2260. aa 
June 17 to ‘ § 8 
June 24 to 11 
July 1 to 9 
July 8 to 80 
July 15 to 5 
May 27 to 9 
June 3 to 11? 
June 10 to 144 
June 17 to 103 
June 24 to 101 
July 1 to 98 
July 8 to 99 
July 15 to 2 94 











*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















| | 

iid 1926| 1925] 1924 
Pan | RS Ea 9.30/12.60|13.60| 7.75 
PUIG IE cves ocawoaniins | 9.10 /12.50/13.30) 7.80 
DUG IS. oecceees vena | 9.25/12.65/13.05| 8.10 
Bae EE c. sosacn cae 9.25'12.50|12.95| 8.40 
SU FE reciccicoece cease 9.35'12.15}13.25] 8.75 
eo a, ee a neaters | 9.30/11.90/13.60| 8.60 











Kills Rats Qnly 


Kill rats 
wholesale 


Get rid of them safely. Here’s a new sure 
way. K-R-O, a fine, non poisonous powder, 
kills ’em off in a hurry. Made from squill bulbs, 
the new safe way urged by government experts. 


Safe for poultry and pets 
Actual tests proved that it killed rats and 
Mice every ‘ime, but other animals and poult 
were not injured by the largest doses. Thir 
what that means to farmers and merchants. 


Not a poison 

Use K-R-O freeiv. Place it around your home, 
your barn, your granary or farmyard. Contains 
no arsenic, phosphorus gr barlum-carbonate. At 
r druggist, 75c. Large size, (4 times as much) 
33'00 Or sent direct from us postpaid if he 
cannot supply you. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio, 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinols 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 


HAVE YOUR GRAIN TESTED FOR GRADE 


How often have you experienced difficulty In satis- 
fying yourself as to the GRADE of grain? 
Settle such disputes'by having your grain tested hy 
& FEDERAL LICENSED GRAIN INSPECTOR. 
Samples submitted should be true averages of the 
grain involved. Send at least two quarts in airtight 
ontainer, preferably in a tin can, to preserve iden- 
tity and actual condition to insure an accurate test. 
Fee, including official certificate of grade, $1.00 per 
sample, payable cash with order. 
A. V. TISCHER, F. L. G. I. Testing Laboratories. 
Hubbel! Building, Des Moines, lowa 














15 Beaatifal Varities, $1.00 
postpaid. 100 plants will make you 
@ perfect riot of beauty; by express, 
Fall planting instructions. Small orders at 
A Quarter Million Plants are now ready. 


Otwell Iris Fields, Carlinville, Tl. 
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should build 
your SILO 
of UNITED 










‘e = Ry 
PERMANE United Vitrified 
Tile lasts for 
ages! Time and elements heve no effect 
on this wonderful material. It is proof 
against weather conditions, and does not 
absorb moisture, thus insuring perfect 
condition ofensilage at all times. 
SERVICE United field men are at 
your call whenever you 
need them. They will secure for you the 
services of experienced silo builders, 
thereby avoiding the danger of loss 
through inefficient or inexperienced labor. 
Silotile is manufactured at our Adel, Van 
Meter and Carlisle factories, insuring 
prompt delivery. 

BUILD YOUR SILO NOW 
Regardless ofwhat your silo requirements 
may be, it will pay you toinvestigate the 
many advantages of Vitrified Tile. Write 
tous today--our representative will gladly 
call and show you plans and suggestions, 
with samples of tile, and will give you 
names of thousands of satisfied users. In 
doing this you involve no obligation. 


United Clay Products Corpn. 
412-B Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 

































in hotel con- 
struction and 
service. 
R! GHT 





















ness and theatre 
districts, and con- 
venient to all rail- 
road, street car 
and bus lines. 

Has the quiet re 
finement of an 
exclusive club. 


Everyone of its 
400 rooms has a 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed lamps, 
morning paper 
under the door, 
and other unusual 
features, 


Price posted in 
each room 
Charles 
Heiss 


Managing Director 










GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Ch Roofing 

You Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 

orty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor roofing 











{a very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, f 
free samples and delivered prices, 

YSTEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S. W. Besend St. 
Eotabiished 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Joshaway Crabapple 





“LINDBERGH’S FEAT !S NOTHING 
COMPARED TO THE PROBLEM, 
WHERE WILL PA PUT HIS?” 

















Mrs. Gladys Hartman, of Wilmington, 
grabbed off the first prize of three dol- 
lars offered by Joshaway for the July 
title contest. Then back to Iowa for the 
other winners. Urban Murray, of Hazel- 
ton, Iowa, suggested, “They’d always 
wanted to travel the worst way,” and 
took second money. Another lady came 
in third, when Mrs. C. R. Harris, Alta, 
Iowa, sent in, “He'll put the baby in and 
then go to the Ladies’ Ald.”’ 

Those were the best last month. It was 
a good title contest, to, for many good 
and funny titles came to cheer Joshaway 


thru the warm afternoons. 
Now, enthusiastic fans, before you get 
too engrossed in the county fairs, gaze 


downward and see what’s happening. Ad- 
just your memory and see if you can re- 
member those melodious tones that made 


vocal endeavor popular with hogs. Pic- 
ture if you can the nervousness of the 
Swine when they hear the call of the 


We 
awful lot of s’s in it.” 


“Now they propose to 
Mississippi river. 
there was an 






says: 
straighten the 
always thought 





ious audience for a mere pittance of prize 
money. Then grab the pen or pencil and 


send the reaction to Joshaway for the 
title contest. The contest goes on mer- 
rily. 





MORE OHIO 

Back in Ohio recently the farmers held 
a picnic and staged a ‘‘Mock bull trial,” 
under the auspices of the extension serv- 
ice, fair board and others. Joshaway 
wonders about the “‘mock” part of it. 
At most picnics where extension workers 
orate, there's enough real 100 per cent 
bull for a half dozen trials. But maybe 
it’s different in Ohio. 


A NEW SPECIES 
Little May had been listening to some 


conversation between her entomologist 
father and another. The subject was 
black fleas. 

“What about the white fleas, daddy?” 


she asked. 
“White fleas? I don’t 
any in this country.” 
“Oh, yes, there are white fleas,”’ insist- 
ed May. “Don’t you remember ‘Mary 
had a little lamb, its fleas were white as 
snow’.”” 


think there are 


AT THE FUNERAL 





He died—and Flo, his dusky bride, was 
getting ready for the time when the 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise 


would come in and take charge of the 
sumptuous funeral. Flo picked out her 
mourning clothes—black shoes, stockings, 
underwear, dress, hat. Mady dropped in 
to sympathize—and to see. Looking over 
the clothes, she said, ‘‘Flo, whaffo you-all 
got dis hyeh black underweah?” To 
which Flo replied, “Child, when Ah 
mou’ns, Ah mou’ns.” 





TWO OTHER FELLERS 
“Hey, any of you fellers lose a wrench?” 
“Yea, me.” 
“What's your name?” 
“Mike Connors.” 
“You ain’t the guy. This wrench belongs 





“Who-ey” sirens, warbling before an anx- 


to Pat Pending. His name’s on it.” 





Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, 
All answers must be in by August 23. 
issue of September 3. No limit to the 
Write answers on a postcard and send t 
case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
prize in each tying contest. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


The 


for second and $1.00 for third. 
winners will be announced in our 
number of titles one person can send. 
hem to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In 
awarded for the full amount of the 


$2.00 
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HRESHING days are 

mighty busy ones 

without a minute’s 
time to be lost in going to 
town to get some small ma- 
chine repair part or supply. 
Take paper and pencil right 
now and make a list of the 
belting, small tools, lubri- 
cants, cup greases, packings, 
bolts and nuts and other 
things that you are apt to 
need, and take it with you 
the next time you are near a 
“Farm Service’ Hardware 
Store so that you can get 
these essentials and have them 
ready when the threshers 
come. The “tag” store is the 
right place to buy for there 
you will get dependable qual- 
ity and the greatest value for 
your money as well as helpful 
and pleasing service. 


Threshing also brings its 
extra work for members of 
the household, when every 
pot and pan in the kitchen 
will be needed. Why nct get 
a few extra ones now and save 
some of the work and troubles 
of these hot, hard days. Get 
them at the “tag” store and 
you will be sure of serviceable 
quality at the right price. 


Your “‘Farm Service’ 
Hardware Men. 


Look for 


> oll this*taq” 
Your © 


x 
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Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 

Eastern—Linn County, July 23—Har- 
vest is on here now; oats seem quite 
rusty, which may cut the yield some; can 
only call it a fair crop at this time. Hay 
was all good. Corn has been trying hard 
to catch up, but it has not done so yet; 
since the nice rain we had yesterday 
it ought to improve wonderfully; the 
earliest planted, on good ground, looks 
well, but there is so much of the later 
planting that does not seem to answer up 
to the good weather, we have had for it. 
So, I think, about a 50 per cent crop is 
all we can Jook for this year.—E. M. Rob- 
son. 

Northwest—Pocahontas County, July 22 
Weather hot and dry. Corn, potatoes, 
garden and pasture need a soaking rain, 
Early oats is being harvested; quality 
damaged by an unusual amount of stem 
rust. uate oats also affected. Corn has 
made good growth, but is ten days or 
more late. All varieties of hay crop good 
and put up in good wondition. Pastures 
are getting short. Local market—corn, 
88c; oats, 36c; eggs, 18c; butterfat, 40c.— 
F. B. Condil. 

East—Deleware County, July 22—The 
bulk of the hay crop was secured without 
any rain. The early oats are ripe and 
the later ones are turning. The straw is 
short. Corn ranges from one to four feet 
tall; some of the very earliest is begin- 
ning to tassel. Some are still plowing 
corn. Potatoes are a light crop, as yet. 
It has been very dry, but we had two 
showers of rain on the 21st which were 
very beneficial.—C. D. Hunt. 

North-Central—Humboldt 

—This locality badly in 
last heavy rain June 20. Cutting early 
oats but is short. jarley is cut. Second 
crop of alfalfa ready to cut, but will be 
short. Pastures are brown. Eggs, 20c; 
cream, 39.—A. N. A. 

Central—Hamilton 
Very hot and dry; 
harvest nearly 
not very good. 


County, July 
need of rain; 


County, July 23— 
had no rain for month; 
done, Oats very rusty; 

Haying all done. Corn 
two weeks behind time. All vegetation 
dead. Stock water searce in pastures. 
Most pigs doing fine; some sick and some 
vaccinating. Threshing will start next 
week and will be some job, as the straw 
is quite heavy—J. W. Naylor. 

North—Franklin County, July 23—The 
weather last two weeks finest ever for 
haying and harvest, with fresh north 
breeze much of the time. Yield of hay 
in many fields rather disappointing, but 
quality is fine. Early oats and barley 
mostly in the shock, although oats being 
cut quite green on account of so much 
rust; yield quite promising. Flies ex- 
tremely bad; pastures all dried up, and 
cows failing on milk supply. Corn doing 
well in spite of dry weather and a few 
best fields beginning to tassel. Hardly 
one inch of rainfall over south half of 
county since June 8. Very little old corn 
left on farms and hogs living on short 
rations.—Jas. T. Thorp, 

East—Muscatine County, July 22—Much 
damage done to grain crops by hail on 
July 11, but corn is steadily recovering. 
Wheat and barley are nearly all cut and 
shocked, and corn is being plowed for the 
last time. There is still an acreage of 
hay to be cut. Much rust in small grain 
in this part of the county. The threshing 
outfits are being got ready for threshing. 
The members of the baby beef club are 
taking extra care of their calves as the 
local fair date approaches. There is keen 
competition among the boys and girls 
who hope to land one of the big prizes. 
A fine bunch of calves are on feed.— 
Robert L. Fletcher. 

Southern—Wapello County, 
is very dry here. 


July 21—It 
A few local showers, 
but the most of them have missed us. 
Corn is very backward and is showing 
considerable damage by the native corn 
borer, Wheat is pretty good; some is 
being threshed. Oats are just being cut 
and some are just being mowed. Pastures 
are beginning to suffer. Second cutting 
of alfalfa is being put up.—Glen I. Fuler. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, July 
19—Have had from two to three inches 
of rainfall the past ten days. We are 
having a continuation of hot weather. 
Early planting is beginning to tassel. 
The corn crop has a lot to make up, even 
in this most favored spot in the corn 
belt. Winter wheat is a winner. A 
poor field is an exception. Oats are not 
so well situated, being light weight and 
with short straw. Potatoes have just 
about quit and at that have produced in 
“dry” dust.—-Arthur Nelson. 
Northern—Hancock County, 
Corn about all laid by. 
and a good crop. 


July 16— 
Haying finished 
Some early oats and 
barley being cut. Second crop of alfalfa 
coming on finely. Stock of all kinds 
doing finely. Not much old corn left in 
the country. Need rain badly.—E. D. 
Hammon, 

Central—Hardin County, July 22—The 
days have been hot and the nights cool 
the past two weeks. Oats filling well; 
early ones cut. Rye heavy; some rye 
threshed. Corn has been held back by 
the drouth, but is making fair progress. 
Some tassels showing. A nice shower yes- 











terday morning, the first since June 13; 
need more for corn and potatoes. Gar- 
dens suffering. Spuds small and few. 
Pastures dry. Cattle being fed. Hay a 
normal crop. Crows and varmints after 
chickens. Prices holding about steady.— 
A. R. Calkins, 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 21 
—Ideal weather for small grain to fill, but 
the crop in general is not as heavy as 
was first expected. Corn making good 
growth, but only about one-half looks 
favorable for a crop. The only full crop 
this season is roughage. Some hail dam- 
age scattered over the county; mcst severe 
in the northwest quarter. —cYarles L. 
Strayer. 


Northeastern—Bremer County, July 22 





—About every one making hay, which is 
an average crop. Some new meadows 
have a heavy yield, while some on old 
seedings have a light stand. Rye was 
just cut the last week. Some wheat still 
standing. Oats are just beginning to turn. 
“Corn looks fair, but is about a month 
late. Potatoes are a good crop. Rasp- 
berry crop short. Quite a lot of blight 
on apple trees. Pastures good. A little 
hail fell Monday.—J. Diedrich. 
Northwestern—O’Brien County, July 22 
—Very little rain for three weeks. Lawns 
drying up, as well as gardens. Potatoes 
need rain badly. Rust, smut and blight 
in small grain. Corn doing well, but still 
behind; none in tassel. Harvesting of 
early oats and barley started; being cut 





Se 
greener than usual. Corn plowing gijjj 
on in some fields. Second crop of a, 
falfa put up in good condition. —Simoy 
Tjossem. 

Central—Johnson County, July 21—We 
are having a fine rain today, which way 
badly needed for the corn crop. Oats 
cutting is making good headway, and , 
few days will see all the oats in the shock, 
Corn has been making good progress thy 
last two weeks. but is still from two to 
three weeks behind last year. The app} 
crop will be small this year on accoun 
of the dry weather, and lots of orchaprgs 
were damaged by hail. Pastures were get, 
ting pretty short, but the recent rain will 
bring them out in good shape. 
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Please 


No advertisement for less than 
accepted. Check must be attached. 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
WE RECOMMEND for Investment, Iowa 
College (Ames) Memorial Union 
closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for desc rip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Farm ralsed black English 
Shepherd pups, from guaranteed heel- 
ing parents. Reasonably priced. Write to 
Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, | Minn. _ 
CHOICE Shepherd pups, ~ three months 
old; shipped C. O. D. anywhere; males, 
$5.75; females, $3.50; trained dogs, $15. 
Elmer Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 
WANTED—Black and tan Toy Terrier 
male, over year old. For Sale—Black 
and tan Toy Terriers, six months. J. 
Manning Walker, Avoca, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Collie pups; will make big, 
heavy coated dogs; males, $4. 
Smith, Route No. 1, Promise City, Iowa. 
SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Prescott, Iowa. 
SHEPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $4.50; females, $2.75. B.A 
Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA 
300 ACRES good wheat land, 280 acres 
cultivated; one-half mile elevator; 
buildings, two railroads, $9,000. W. D. 
Wales, Oban, Sask., Canada. 


GEORGIA 
GROW with southern Georgia; good Jands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


1OWA 

TWO hundred forty-five acre farm, lo- 

cated one-half mile east of Kiene, about 
seven miles west of Ryan and about eight 
miles south of Masonville. Two hundred 
acres of this farm is tillable, while the 
forty-five acres is permanent pasture and 
woodland. Will rent the same for $5 per 
acre. For further particulars, write Box 
A, Clarence, Iowa. 


675 ACRES Iowa land, Allamakee county; 

150 acres timber pasture, balance open 
land; fair set of buildings; ideal stock 
farm. O. U. Hockaday, Manchester, Iowa. 


KANSAS 

WANTED—Buyer for Section 29, Town- 
ship 12, Range 34, Logan county, Kan- 
sas; 100 acres wheat and barley, balance 
pasture; fenced and cross fenced; perma- 
nent spring water in two lagoons about 
center of section. ‘Priced to sell; terms. 
Dade, Gilroy, Calif. 
440 ACRES, 9 miles from Kansas City; 

improved; price, $55,000; want clear city 
property, merchandise, hotel, garage or 
land; send for descriptions. The Allen 
County Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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FOR RENT—200 acre tiled farm, six miles 
from Iowa line; new fences, building 
and large silo. Sell on crop terms or rent 
only to experienced, responsible party. 
Wayne Webber, Austin, Minn. 
$10,000 buys | good 80 acre farm with all 
stock, crops and machinery; two miles 
from live town; farm alone, $8,000. Terms. 
Wm. Bollman, Owner, Osakis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—80 acre farm, 60 under culti- 
vation, good buildings, 3% miles from 
county-seat; price reasonable, easy terms. 
Selling on account of old age. ¥. J. 
Svoboda, Pine City, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
WE HAVE an improved 160 acres, La 
Moure county, North Dakota; well lo- 
cated; good small buildings; good soil— 
corn, grain, alfalfa. Acquired on fore- 
closure. An exceptional bargain at $37.50 
per acre. Write us for particulars. Ulland 
Mortgage Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
FOR RENT OR SALE—A fine 480-acre 
shaded stock farm located on the Chey- 
enne river in Ransom county, not far 
from Lisbon, N. D. Farm one-half under 
plow, balance in pasture and hay land. 
For terms write, J. Genant, Owner, Ger- 
man Valley, II. 

















ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.5) 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, § 

per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples ang 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As. 

sociation, De Kalb, Il. 

BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed for fall seeding, direct from 

Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save 


money. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


rr BUILDING Ff MATERIAL — 
WE SAVE farmers $100 ‘per r carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—28x50 Case galvanized steel 
separator complete, f. 0. b. Shenandoah, 
$450. J. B. Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 





























WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. _.North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
gon; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
chance to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tenant Farmer, will never 

again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
tion and size of farm desired. Federal 
Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 
HAVE some young registered Brown 
Swiss bulls for sale, four to eight 
months old, all sired by Carl Price. J. H. 
Schuett, Hull, Iowa. 





Railway, 




















__ MILKING MACHINE | WANTED 
WANTED to buy, second-hand De Laval 
milking machine, in good shape. R, 
Garst, 405 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
NURSING 
HIGH school gradyates interested in se- 
curing a nursing education, including 
unusually splendid clinical experience, 
will consider seriously the opportunities 
offered at the Broadlawns' Hospitals. 
Write the superintendent of the School 
of Nursing, Miss A. Faith Ankeny, 406 
Center St., Des Moines, Iowa, for infor- 
mation. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorn cockerels; ten weeks 
old; pure Tancreds; wonderful birds; 
$1 each or $10 a dozen if taken immedi- 
ately. Bert Harmelink, Rock Valley, 
fowa. 
S. C. WHITE Leghorns with bloodlines 
direct from Barron Tancred farms; $10 
per dozen, $1 each; active, healthy birds, 
fourteen weeks old. Louis Croatt, Hos- 
pers, Iowa. 
BARRON White Leghorn yearling hens; 
heavy producers; healthy; $1.25 each; 
100, $1 each. Cockerels from record flock, 
early hatch, $1 each; six, $5; twelve, $9. 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
Ese DUCKS 
WHITE Pekin ducks, $2; drakes, $2.50; 
trio, $6; younger ones, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 









































GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. - 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, -West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. 
Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 











tested. 


| cord, Minn. 





CARLOAD of purebred Holstein cows, 
bulls, heifers and calves for sale. Philip 

Lehner, Princeton, Wis. 

as JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 

Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 

A. Carr, Collins, Iewa. 

FOR SALE—Jerseys, 200 head of cows 
and heifers; the best I have ever owned, 

and priced to sell. Boyd Berdo, Wash- 

ington, Iowa. 














SHEEP 
FOR SALE—Two good registered Oxford 
rams and also ewe lambs; priced right. 
Write, Lorin R. Jolly, Pleasantville, Iowa. 
R F. D. 2 





| sorted, $8; 








CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co-op- 
eration does it. All flocks state accredit- 
ed. Famous laying strains. Circular arae 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, S. €. Reds, 
Anconas, 7 cents; Barred and White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose 
Comb Reds, Buff Rocks, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minor- 
eas, 9 cents; White Orpingtons, 10 cents; 
White Langshans and White Minorcas, 11 
cents; heavy assorted, 7 cents; light as- 
sorted, 6 cents. Prompt live delivery guar- 
anteed; prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, 
Chillicothe, Mo. : 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 
100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Mo. 


MATHIS quality chicks; 











heavy layers; 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata- 


log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, Pare 

sons, Kansas. 

BELL Chix are better. As low as $6.40. 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnell- 

son, Iowa; Box B. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 29, 1927 
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POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 27—A, Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 

Oct. 5_F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
s—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

nee 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia, 

Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, ‘Murray, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa 








Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Towa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
Oct. 14—Messerse hmidts & Son, Hedrick, 
Jowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Nov. 2—Ben_ Reimer, Clearfield, Towa. 
Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Jowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Aug. 9—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Oct. 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
lowa. 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Leo Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 


buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 


hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 


their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 


munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 














. ° . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
=— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 








Field Notes 


J. L. HARPER & SON 


The sale of J. L. Harper & Son, which 
will be held at Ames, Towa, August 9, 
will include forty Duroc sows mated to 
Fireworks. There are five by Fancy 
Stilts, two by Field Marshal, ten grand- 
daughters of Super Colonel, fifteen Sen- 
sations and five by Master Colonel. There 
should be many sows in this group that 
will produce show animals and anyone 


who can use a sow bred to this wonderful 
boar should plan to be in attendance or be 
represented with an order. We have had 
the pleasure of seeing many pigs sired 
by Fireworks, and they are good enough 


that you may see them yourself if you 
plan to atttend the Iowa State Fair. 
August is a busy time for farmers and 


breeders, and for that reason we feel that 
it would be doubly profitable for you to 
attend this sale. The sows are-of the 
best breeding—good enough to go into any 
herd. Keep the date in mind, August 9, 
and send for catalog at_once. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


A. W. HASSE—POLANDS 


In sending in change of copy, Mr. Hasse, 
of De Soto, Mo., says he has some sows 


bred for fall litters he can spare, and 
that his spring pigs aré growing every 
day. He is pricing these worth the mon- 


ey. If interested, better get a letter to 
Mr. Hasse right away and get choice.— 


Adv. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 

A skort visit at the college farms found 
them with many outstanding rams for 
sale, many of them good enough to enter 
the shows. You need not hesitate in 
ordering a ram from the college, as they 
sell with the same broad guarantee of sat- 
isfaction as used by many firms.—Gsy L. 
Bush, Ady. 


DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 











Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 
(Continued from page 18) 
as if the chicken business Is being over- 
done, as the chick hatcheries have been 
doing a land-office business.—Russel F. 
Eden. 

Eastern—Clinton County, July 16—Hot, 
dry weather the past ten days is fine for 
hay, but oats, corn and pastures need 
rain badly, also the potatoes, which are 
rather scarce. Small grain will be cut 
next week. Oats and barley turning rap- 
idly. Some winter wheat and rye in the 
shocks. Corn doing better; some laid by. 
Egg and poultry prices improving. Au 
fruit very scarce. Tornado and hail storm 
on July 6 did great damage thru the coun- 
ty.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 
Corn plowing nearly finished. Early 
are being cut. Hay. harvest -fairly 
Second crop of alfalfa looks quite prom- 
ising. Potatoes look somewhat better. 
Fruit running about three-fourths of nor- 








15— 
oats 
good. 


mal. 3erries short. Most livestock in 
good shape. Pastures short. Roads fair- 
ly good.—Lacey Darnell. 


Western—Guthrie County, July 22—Ev- 
erything is very dry; needing rain badly. 
Oat crop is below expectations. Threshing 
has started. Wheat yield good. Corn is 
beginning to tassel. Hay crop short. New 
grass seeding having a hard time. Cream 
38 cents, oats 32 cents, corn 84 cents.— 
Cc. H. Taylor. 


ILLINOIS 
Centra!—Platt County, July 18—Early 
oats being cut; fair straw, but yield is 
uncertain. Many fields of late oats are a 
failure, being hurt by water and rust. 
Much corn only plowed twice; doing fair- 


ly well, but very late. Timely rains fell 
last week, relieving a very dry period. 
Corn was needing rain badly. Most of 


the clover hay was harvested while the 
dry weather was on. Have had some very 
hot weather.—R. M. Walker. 

East—Vermillion County, July 22—Had 
a rain yesterday which we didn’t need. 
Early oats about all cut; some not very 
good. Some wheat threshed, making 
around 30 bushels per acre. Corn tassel- 
ing: a few shoots started on the first 
planting. Clover hay a good crop, mak- 
ing up to three tons per acre. Cutting 
some alsike for seed crop. Livestock 
doing good. Timothy a fair crop; a little 
light.—ElImer Varner. 

SSoutheastern—Wabash County, July 17 
—Fine rains after dry spell. Fine corn 
weather. Overflow washed out most of 
bottom corn. Wheat fair; good pas- 
tures and hay.—xX. Y. Z. 

Northern—De Kalb County, July 22— 
Have had three weeks of the best weath- 
er possible. Now begin to need rain, and 
looks as tho we will get it tonight. Small 
grain has filled well, and is now being 
cut. Winter wheat and barley will be 
especially good crop and quality. Early 
oats will be very good, but late ones may 
be light. Corn has made up about one to 
two weeks of lost time. Some pieces are 
starting to tassel. After all, a fair pros- 
pect. Some complaints of hog sickness.— 
Jacob F. Willret. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, July 
Since some heavy rains of the 13th to 16th 
everything looking much better and corn 
doing finely. Grain cutting almost com- 
pleted and some have started threshing, 
and as reported wheat not as good as 
expected per acre, and in quality, too. 
Stock of all kinds looking good.—L. D. 
McKay. 


20— 


KANSAS 


East Central—Franklin County, July22 
—Threshing pretty well done around this 


neighborhood; very disappointing in the 
yield. Oats from 15 to 25 and wheat 10 
to 30 bushels per acre; poor quality. -No 


fat stuff going to market to speak of. 
tain spoiled good deat ot the grain, hav- 
ing too much at present. Corn mostly 
laid by and promises a big crop. Some 
late kaffir planted, but drowned out. Yel- 
low corn, 90c; white, 85c; oats, 60c; whole 
milk, 50c; cream, 33c; eggs—firsts, 20c; 
seconds, 12c; broilers, 23c; old hens, 18c. 
Very cool this morning at 52 degrees.— 
F. D. Everingham. 





THE ’988 TORNADO 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing to call your attention to 
a misstatement in the article on the 
storm at DeWitt. While it was serious 
and did a lot of damage, it was not the 
worst twister since the Camanche storm 
in the 60’s. The twister of May 18, 1898, 
traveled from southwest to northeagt 
across the county and for velocity and 
destruction it compared very well with 
the Camanche storm. The human toll 
was not large, as it traveled thru the 
rural district only, but it left nothing 
in its path, not even fences. 

E. B. CAIN. 


Clinton county, Towa. 





Friend (to sailor on shore-leave): ‘How 
come all the scratches on your face?’ 

Sailor: ‘‘The wife’s teachin’ me to eat 
with a fork.” 










“They're Green’”’ 


SURE SHOT 


HOGKAPS 


Get every worm quickly, 
surely, and add to your 
hog profits. The old re- 
liable remedy. At all 
druggists, or write 


SURE-SHOT REMEDY CO. 


Box 29, Des Moines, lowa 


A SURE WORM 
EXPELLER 













FAR SILOS S22! re: 


a= ‘= to foundation, ioterlocking 


Ow . 
ite today for articu- 
oa ron speci and 
big c—4 meal of ° * 
WESTERN SILO co. 

105 Eleventh St., 
LF lowa 














SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORNA BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilbiean Beauty family. He ise an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
ditton and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, fowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 2d, 
very Outstanding. No berd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Pollied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suiteble to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Hudson 4 Seon, Rt. 5. Knexvilie, ia. 














HORSES 





EVERAL strictly choice young 
\) registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


FOR SALE 


One Percheron Btallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Ramboulllet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Deot., lowa 
Ames, lowa 





State College 





YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES | 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 


8B. F. Davidson, Menlo, lowa 





SHEEP. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Daniel Leonard & So0n.Corning, lowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 








Winterset, lowa 





AUCTION EERS 





GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 








a HOLSTEINS | 
. Dependable 


Superior in pro- 
duction, regular in calving, 
noted for size and vigor, consist- 





ent in profits returned— Holsteins 
are known as the most dependable 
of all dairy cows. 


Write for omg 


“Yhe 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Illinois 








An offering of ve 
Morningside Holsteins Oy ee Raion “by 
Ptetje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ka. Kensink, (Stoux Co.) flospers, | lowa 


ram WorRTHS 





eee 


Tamworth Show Litter 


Same breeding and as good a litter as we sold 
last year that won two firsts and four seconds 
at the lowa State Fair, and seven places at 
National Swine Show—including first and 
third in the boar class. They are priced to 
sell andif you want them you had better 
act at once. 


Fred Fillman, 


Dexter, lowa 


Pig c lub pige—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to sell. 
3.5.Newlin, )i m!.W. Jobnston) Grimes, Ia. 





BAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall Gtlts bred for early 
fall Iitters—good ones with lots of 
size, priced real cheap; also spring and fal! boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 








DUERCC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 








Creston, Iowa 


INDEX 


The Indicator of Durocs 
Hia pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands - 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fail pigs. 
Spring pigs elther sex for sale. 
mM. P. Hancher, 





Rolfe, lowa. 





20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September !farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Big Type Poland Chinas 

Can spare bred sows for fall farrow. Top boar pigs 

by Ozark Advancer, High Columbian and H!-Knight. 

Sow pigs of same breeding and equally as good. 
Priced right. 





A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Mo. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


~ Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write us your needs. 
wi. 0. NOTZ, R.4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

T. mM. HAYDEN, - CRESTON, TOWA 


Creston, lowa 








FOLARD < CHINAS 











—————— — eee 


Our printer made us say, that our herd had been developed in three years, but it 
has been more nearly thirty, each year selecting the best and maturing to the 


best in boars that could be found. 


We are offering you the opportunity to 


buy this class of Polands in our coming sales, and we very often have a few 
to sell at private treaty. Visitors are always welcome and we selicit your in- 


quiries if you are interested. 


—H. A. Wessels & Sons, Creston, lowa 











Harper & Son. 
fall sired by himself. 
mer’s sale at bargain prices. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J.L. Harper & Son, 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


Tuesday, August 9th 


To buy sows to farrow in late August and early September bred to 
Fireworks, the wonderful Duroc show and breeding boar, owned by F. L. 
Fireworks will have fourteen head in the shows this 
Some of them out of sows sold in our last sum- 
Write for catalog at 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmers Representative. 


once. Mention 


Ames, lowa 











































































































































RA I/ N/A) 


~~ TTS) 


FOR THE ARREST AND JAIL SENTENCE OF ANY- 
ONE STEALING PROPERTY FROM THIS FARM 


THIS FARM Sond ages aia BY 


— WALLACES FARMER — 
SERVICE BUREAU 


A711\\WN| 


Stop Farm Thievery 


——— 


Fighty-three thieves have been caught and sent to prison as a_ TJ| 
result of our campaign to stop farm thievery in Iowa. 


The $50.00 reward, which protects everything on the farm 
where the Service Bureau sign is posted at the entrance, is only 
a small part of the service rendered farm folks by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Thousands of inquiries are answered on Legal, Vet- 
erinary, Engineering, Poultry, Household, Markets, Crops, Soils, 
and many other important farm problems. 


Farm folks recognize the value of this unusual service, which 
accounts for the increasing number of farm families that read 
Wallaces’ Farmer each week—now over 106,000 subscribers... _| 














Iowa Member of Standard Farm Paper Unit 


WALLACEN’ FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








